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TRANSMISSION AP 
Book Baris 


THE LAST MATCH. 


Sap he, in tones of bitter iia 
One dark November night— 

“ Another five miles yet to trudge, 
And only one more light. 


“Tobacco plenty, and a pipe; 
What use are these to me? 
About as much as stones to eat, 

Or hand-carts on the sea | 


“Unless, indeed, this last wax match 
Should bring a smoke about ; 

Tl strike it off at any rate— 
But, oh, should it go out 1” 


He looked around, no house was near, 
No passage, not a wall ; 

But muddy lane, and peste trees, 
And hedges thin and sm 


And, sad to say, this foolish man, 
Though ‘cute as any fox, 

‘Had never spent two pennies on 
A Hurricane Hatch Box.* 


He found a stone and rubbed it hard, 
‘Till dry as any toast ; 

Then he espied a tive-barred gate, 
Which had a widish post. 


Low on the gate he hang his coat, 
The wind was fierce and keen ; 
He opened his umbrella out 
To make a further screen, 


He took his hat from off his head, 
And squatted on the ground, 

He crept between tho double screen— 
And silence reigned around. 


He put his face inside his hat, 
Also the stone and match, 

Then struck a Hehe, and scarcely breathed 
For fear it shouldn't catch. 


“Hurrah! it burns with steady gleam ! 
Now for the pipe. Here gow" 

The bow! he puts below the light, 
The stem below his nose. 


He puffs—it doesn’t go—he looks— 
Then with a frightful grin 

Leaps to his feet, and yells aloud : 
“There is no 'bacca in !” 


——_—___- = ____ 
THE BRITISH WAY, 


Pennaps few stories of battle so thoroughly illustrate 
what we are pleased to consider the true British spirit 
and way of doing things as the little incident at a 
reconnaissance before the battle of Ulundi, of which 
Lord William Beresford was the hero. The British 
were almost led into a terrible trap, and discovered the 
danger only just in time. They turned to retreat, and 
the Zulus poured in a volley, which Seige down the 
Bray horse of a mounted infantryman: his rider fell 

ead-foreimost. 

The rest thought both man and horse were killed at 
first, but the forwer soon elles to his feet, with 
his face covered with blood, and dazed with his fall. 
Lord William Beresford, seeing what had happened, 
pulled up, and, in the faco of advancing hosts of yellin 
Savages within easy range, aaety trotted back an 
told the man to mount behind him. 

With a cool courage scarcely second to Lord 
William’s, the man refused, noble fellow that he waa, 
preferring the certain sacrifice of his own life to the 
Probability of destroying his preserver. The reply was 
admirably teree and telling. The savages swarmed 
closer and closer, bullets rattled around them; the 
two who lingered were almost within reach of the 
assegais, and Lord William replied. 

“Get up, or HY pe your head!” 

The man obeyed, and rescuer and rescued escaped. 


® Advt., see p. 147, 


“STO INTEREST¢:. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


If you lke the way we have got up this Paper, will you reward us by handing it to someone who does not know it? 


WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 26, 1891. 


A PARADISE FOR SPINSTERS. 


Awmona the islanders of the Torres Straita, the girls 

ropose marriage to the men. It may be some time 

fore a lad has an offer ; but should he bea fine dancer, 
with goodly calves, and jump with sprightliness and 
energy at the festive dance, he will not lack admirera. 
Should there still be a reticence on the part of his 
lady acquaintances, the young man may win the 
heart of a girl by robbing a man of his head. The 
girl’s heart being won by prowess, dancing skill, or fine 
appearance, she plaits a string armlet, ay ols , this 
she entrusts toa mutual friend, preferably the chosen 
one’s sister, ‘The sister takes the first opportunity of 
saying to her brother : 
“Brother, I have good news for you. A woman likes 
you.” 

On hearing her name, and after some conversation, 
if he is willing to goon with the affair, he tells his sister 
to ask the girl to kasp some appointment with him in 
the bush. When the message is elves 
enamoured damsel informs her parents that she is 
going into the bush to get w or food, or makes 
some such excuse. In due course the couple meet, sit 
down and talk, the proposal being made with perfect 
decorum. The following conversation is given in the 
actual words used by one couple who were overheard 
by an Englishman who understood their language. 
Opening the conversation, the man said : 

“You like me pore " ; 

ied, “I like you proper with my heart 
Eye along my heart—you my man.” 
ive himself away rashly to the lady 
» he asked : 

“ How you like me?” 

“T like your tine leg—you pot fine body—your skin 
good—I like you altogether,” replied the girl 

After matters had proceeded satisfactorily, the girl, 
anxious to clench the matter, asked when they were 
to be married. The man said; 

“To-morrow, if you like.” 

They both went home and told their respective rela 
tives, Then the girl’s people fought the man’s folk, 
“For girl more big (¢.¢., of more consequence) than 
boy ;” but the fighting was not of a serious character. 
It took place merely because it was supposed to be the 


proper thing under the circumstances. 
> 


SU aEEEeeeet Speummeeeeeee nd 


HOW TO REDUCE THE GAS BILL. 


Tre modern gas-meter is practically a reliable in- 
strument, and it is a mistake to suppose that the excess 
of consumption arises from over-registration, except in 
comparatively rare instances. These are primarily due 
to Bee ations in the condition under which the gas is 
supplied by the companies before it reaches the meter. 
Thus, for instance, in any city or district where the 
presses has been low, and an insufficiency of gas has 

een given, complaints are inevitable, and when these 

have reached a certain point the companies are com- 
pelled to provide larger pipes or works, resulting in 
the volume and pressure of gas delivered being con- 
siderably increased. 

The consumer, not being aware of what has been 
oing on, and of the altered conditions of the supply, 
uxuriates in an abundance of gas, and thinks that he 

has done al] that is requisite when he has turned down 
the tap at the burners which happen to be in use at 
the time. Here lies the mistake. He begins at the 
wrong end ; his meter and all the pipes leading from 
it up to the burner are subject to the inereamed res- 
sure, and any weak points in the fittings, or slight 
leakages, become proportionately augmented—a fact 
which is brought home to him when the gas account 
comes in. 

The remedy, however, for this is simple. Light up all 
the burners in ‘genera] use, each separate tap being 
turned on full at the same time; then turn down the 
main tap on the consumer's side of the meter to such a 
fraction of its full capacity as will leave a sufficiently 
large passage to atford the requisite supply to the 
burners. Any excess of pressure is thus checked at 
the very threshold of the premises, as no more gas is 
allowed to come into the meter than is wanted for 
actual legeeoy If this simple plan were adopted 

as bills would, as a rule, be reduced by fully twenty- 
ve per cent. ‘ 
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BEATING TIME. 


In the early morning of the 22nd of November, 1878, 
British division under General Sir Samuel Browne 
ocoupied the fortress of Ali Musjid, up in the 
Kyber Pass. r. Archibald Forbes, the war corre- 
spondent of Tas Damy News, rode back ten miles to 
Jameeed. where the field telegraph was, and sent the 
news to England in a short message bearing date 

10 a.m. 

There is five hours’ difference of time between India 
and England in favour of the latter ; and Taz Dany 
News containing this telegram, dated 10 am., was 
pelling ts Fleet Street at 9 am.—one hour of apparent 
time before it was despatched. 

Its anticipation of time, however, did not end here, 
Owing to the five hours’ difference between the clocks ; 
of London and New York, the m © was in time for - « 
the regular editions of the New York pavers thas 
same morning. It was thence immediately wired 
across the American continent ; and, owing again te 
the difference in time between the Atlantic coast and 
Pacific slo; Fag git dale eitisem, of San. ~ 

rancisco, purc is morning paper at 6 am., 
was able to neat eh announcement an event 
which actually ocourred over two hours later in | 
apparent time some 13,000 miles away on the other . 
side of the globe. 

Puck, as Mr. Forbes says, professed to be able to 
a girdle round the earth in forty minutes, but 
telegram sped half round the globe in two hours less . 
than no time at all. : 


i 


Tae man who can hang pictures under his wife's 
supervision for an hour and keep his temper need nob 
want to be an angel. He is one already. 

——— 

“How shall we train our girls?” is an important 
question. Train ’em with about twenty-two yards of 
black silk, if you want to please your girls. A velvet 
train would also make them happy. 

————fo—__ 


Jinks: “ Have you selected s trade or profession for 
your boy 7?” 

Winks: “I shall make a plumber of him.” 

“ Has he a bent that way ?” 

“ He’s born for it. Tell him to doa thing immediately, 
and he won't think of it again for a week.” 

eee 

“For ten years past,” said the new boarder, “my 
habits have been ns regular as clockwork. I roseon 
stroke of six; half an hour later I sat down to break- 
fast ; at seven | was at work ; dined at one; supper 
at six; and was in bed at half-past nine; ate o 
hearty food, and hadn’t a day’s illness in all that time. 

“ Dear me,” said another, in sympathetic tones, “and 
what were peu in for?” 

And in the awful silence that followed you could 
hear the harsh grate of teoth. 


RESULT OK THE £5 5s. 
SUGGESTION PRIZE. 


Aw enormous number of suggestions giving the ideas 
of readers with regard to iP new of extending the 


popularity of a comparatively’ new paper, have come 
to hand in response to our offer of Five Guineas to the 
sender of the most practical one. Many of them were 
very good, indeed we were agreeably surprised at the 

general excellence of these competitions. 
The one which strikes us as being the most practical 

was sent by 
Mr. Hegperr FLOWERDEW, 
Clyde Hou 
Palace Square, 
Upper Norwood, 
to whom we have therefore forwarded a cheque for 
gS 5s. We do not care to disclose Mr. Flowerdew’s 
dea, as it is one which could very easily be put into 
execution by any other paper, and having paid a fair 
pe fas we very naturally prefer to have the mono- 
18. 
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HOW THE FLAG WAS SAYED. 


—— 


I was jnst sixteen years old. 34 was in the January 
of 1871, The French town in which I lived wes 


{ our little garrison 

fox in ite hole. It wasa terrible winter. It sowed 
. Cold and hunger were harder to com 

tend with than the enemy himse and the fever 


order to warm our blood from time to time we 
made little sorties, but it was labour in vain, for we 
were in a circle of fire Those who fell 
suffered: no more, and those who survived continued to 
deceive themselves with the hope of esca In our 
home there remained but my mother and ma My 
father was t and colour-bearer in one of the 
companies which the citizens had formed from the 
Grst moment of the invasion. 

One morning he came home, having fought through 
the entire night, and, embracing my mother, inquired 
for mo. My mother replied that I was at the military 
school where he had entered me. Just then I came in 
with ay drum on my back and my drumsticks thrust 
through my shoulder-belt, happy to be alive in spite 
of the misery of the time, and whistling like a black- 
bird. My father fixed his eyes on me. 

“Tell me, my son, if you have not already learned 
something of the art of war!” 

I felt very pen answered, “I believe s0, my 
father.” In fact, I knew there was no one who coul 
teach me how to better handle a drum. 

“Tet me see how you can beat your drum,” said my 
father. “Very well. Now beat for a charge.” 

I beat my drum so furiously that under the inspi 
call I felt that I could lead an assault on the bells 
the cathedral tower. 

“Well done!” said my father. “ That is first-rate.” 
Then he said nothing more until my mother had gone 
to her chamber, when he drew me closer to him and 
said, gently : 

« Listen, my son; the enemy has killed many of 
our men, and, besides, a hundred men at least are 
wounded. The drummer of our company has two 
bullets in his breast. We must have another. In this 
hour everyone ought to be willing to do his whole duty 
—wilt thou take his place?” 

My heart filled my throat and choked my answer. 
I do not know that it was from pleasure, but it cer- 
tainly was not from fear. The day passed. That night, 
while my mother slept, my father with his gun on his 
shoulder, and I with my drum on my back, set out for 
thecamp. Thus I becamea soldier. For one month 
all went smoothly. This did not prevent me, however, 
from bringing down with my father’s gun a brigand 
Prussian who showed his head at the corner of the 
woods. I had a steadier aim than the old soldiers even, 
and the man I drew on was a dead man. 

One morning at daybreak the captain, who had 
collected his men on the ee ground near the old 
ee of Saint Claude, called to my father, who was 

rilling his men. 

“Sergeant Bigorne,” he snid, “the enemy presses us 
each day more closely ; if this continues, in eight 
days he will be within our walls. This must not be. 
To-night the commandant has ordered a sortie in order 
to reinforce the troops at Luneville, who held the 
country in the encmy’s rear. Your division is to be 
the advance guard, sergeant. It is the question to 
pass the enemy or die in the attempt.” 

“So be it,” answered my father ; “we will go.” 

And we went. That was a dreadful day. The 
enemy had been informed, and received us with a 
volley of grapeshot. However, we held out firmly 

until evening, so firmly that not one of u; heard the 
order for retreat, and when night fell we were en- 
circled by the eneiny, with no hope of escape. All the 
same, these civic guards, shop-keepers as they were, 
did not know when they were beaten, and when a com- 
rade fell they simply fought for two. Of our own 
section only two were left. I counted for nothing, 
being so slender that I think I must have passed 
between their balls. My father had received a sabre 
wound in the shoulder, but I could see him still bear- 
ing aloft the flag above the smoke of battle. 

Our fire slackened ; the ammunition had given out ; 
the end had come. The word strangles me yet when 
I think of it—we were forced to surrender. ‘Two 
hours later they imprisoned us in a farmhouse that 
the fires of war had spared, A Prussian field-marshal, 
followed by his chicf of stati, dismounted for a look at 
his prisoners. His men showed in their eyes the 
pleasure our capture gave them; but their white 
uniforms, blackened with powder and the marks of our 
sabre thrusts, showed the evil we had done them. The 
tield-inarshial ordered the wounded to be attended to, 
and, stepping in front of my father, demanded the 
flag. My fathcr, whose hands we saw were empty, 
declared he did not kuow where it was. The field- 
marshal turned to the ollicer of the post, and said ; 

“Very well, if he does not remember by to-morrow 
morning, shoot him.” 

When they had relicved us of our arms, and placed 
us under guard, fey father who watched the sentinel 
from the corner of his eye, told us that he had hidden 
the flag ; that, seeing the day was going agains? us, he 
had torn it from 8 
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rd, wrenched the eagle 
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from its perch, flung it into a ditch, while he had con ‘ 


cealed the precious. silk, riddled with balls, under his 
coat. My descen 


this fragment of silk was that the wind 
swelled its folds was the breath of the nation, and that 
it moved in the midst of us on the march as the image 


of our oo 


untry. eh: 
Then be thrust it into my bosom, not wishing it to be 
found on him when he should be shot the next day. I 


folt suddenly that I had becomes man. In ais everinig : 


the enomy sent a flag of truce asking a suspension 

hostilities that each might bury its dead, and asked 
one of our number to act as guide toourlines. An old 
comrade, who knew the country well, to conduct 
the officer, when it was discovered that no one had. a 
bandage for the eyes of the bearer of the flag of truce. 

A sudden idea struck me. It was running 4 great 
risk, but it was worth the trial. 

“T you wish I will 
with my handkerchief,” I sai 
the red and blue stripes of which p 
leaving the white alone visible. father instantly 
understood my ruse, and explained in patois to the 

uide that he was ta remove the bandage, and while 
the preliminaries were in progress deliver it safely into 
the hands of our troo 

The lantern gave but a feeble light, and no doubt 
Providence favoured us, for the thing passed, and the 
officer mounted his horse, and with his eyes bandaged 
followed the lead of the guide, We could but accompany 
in thought the enemy who carried back himself the 
flag within the lines of our ownarmy. The time : 
We heard in the night the cathedral clock strike the 
hours. At lust we heard the sentinel’s challenge. The 
flag of truce had returned. I rushed to the guide. 

“The flag is saved,” I cried. 

“Yes, but we are lost,” he answered. 

In few words he explained that the affair had suc- 
ceeded, but that the otticer had discovered too late the 
ruse, and had returned furious. In fact, he came 
accompanied by a superior officer, and pointed out to 
him the man who had conducted the tag of truce. 

“Order out the platoon of execution,” commanded 
the officer ; “this man shall be shot.” 

“Tt was not he, captain,” I said, advancing in front 
of him; “it was I alone who conceived the idca of this 
thing.” 

“Excuse me, officer,” interposed my father. “The 
commander of a detachment is responsible for the acts 
of his men, is he not? I had given an order ; my men 
could only obey it.” 

“ What is your name?” the officer demanded. 

“Sergeant Bigorne,” answered my father. 

“Very well, sergeant, you will bo shot immediately.’ 

“ All right, captain ; it is war. [ only ask the favour 
to be shot by my comrades. Return them their arms, 
and | will be responsible for them.” 

The old officer looked at my father with his little 
grey eyes a moment ; then he said, “ Agreed.” 

I'strove to draw my father aside; I must speak to 
him. Did they mean to make me shoot my own 
father? It wasimpossible! My father embraced me, 
and, handing me my gun, pushed me back into the 
ranks. 

“Silence!” he said. “ You cannot speak under arms, 
In the presence of the enemy you are not ny son. You 
are only a soldier. Iam your chief. Obey !” 

They gave us the cartridges taken from our wounded. 
My futher counted fifteen paces from the walls of the 
farmhouse, and ordered us in line. Then in a solemn 
voice, With uplifted hand, he went through the detail 
of the exercise. 

“Take aim!” he cried. 

The gun dropped from my hands. I rushed to my 
father and fell sobbing into his arms, He tenderly 
whispered : 

“My son, these raw recruits fire badly ; they will 
only mangle me. Thou hast a sure aim. i count on 
thee. Wilt thou promise ?” 

I saw the dawn whiten behind the city, above the 
roof whcre my mother slept. Without doubt my father 
read my thoughts, for, taking my head in his hands, he 
said, “ For thy mother’s sake.” Then he placed him- 
self against the wall, while the foreign otticers stood 
with bared heads. 

“ Atcention !” commanded my fath:r. Then he went 


the eyes of the offieer 
I produced the flag, 
Ped folded inside, 


through the exercise slowly, ordering the drill as 
colony as though he were on parade, At last he cried 
“Fire !” 

I tired. That is all. 


—_——t-____ 


A poy of twelve, having been asked to describe the 
method of imparting instruction in the schools, replied : 

“Thoy ax you once and then they hits you. 

——. 

A MATHEMATICAL professor had been invited by a 
City friend to visit him at his residence in a certain 
square, and had promised to do so. Meoting him 
sue tite afterward, the friend inquired of the pro- 
fessor why he did not come to see him. 

“TI did come,” said the mathematician, “but there 
was some mistake. You told me that you lived ina 
square, and [ found myself in a parallelogram ; so I 
went away again,” ; 
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RA SPIDERS WEPDING. 
AUTUMN" is the time of yess to talte: notes on the 


‘courtship of the common epides:. Om thair-awn garden 
i inpestigate the sub- 


ji i i and ed, 
tetas bs Candie Cone ee 


| ‘The-bridegroom be found ing. somewhere 
“near the object of gh ey wed = Sitingniod 
from the bride elect by the compasative of 


his body. I have never seen a mals spider weaving 
a fly-net, though he possesses the ial viscous 
fluid, an rye is single lines ; but £ have seen him 
help himeelf to the stores of his ‘ when her 
web had secured more prey tharr site could: look after 
The patterne af she obascyct will tolad, perhaps, 
patience of the er 
by reason of the length of the courtship. The affection 
is solely on the side of the gentleman. Ha has to use 
the utmost caution, not only inthe. manner in which 
ho presents his petition, but in providing & safe and 
rapid retreat should his suit be rejocted: He selects a 
branch ; holding one of the main lines of the eal he web, 
he attaches a cord of his own.spinning to the ranch, 
wey then, Blondin-like, he walks the tight-rope to his 
ove. 

Cenuesliy he is abla to reach the spiral: work of her 
abode before she is aware of his presence. If she 
moves toward him, he drops and is seen dangling at 
the end of his thread, up whieh ke nimbly runs, to 
repeat the performance many times. But aa impor- 
tunity of love-making creates an interest towards the 
wooer, he succeeds at last in gaining audience. 

Miss Spider confroute the intruder. His best diplo- 
matic powers are now called into play. Generally the 
interview is in favour of the suitor, yet you may wit- 
ness his ignominious retreat, in which case it will be 
managed by his escape line. If his proposal is enter- 
tained, he proceeds by some mystic art of voice and 
touch to throw a =e | of mesmerism over his bride, 
and by skilful manipulation of his fresh-spun web, he 
binds her eight limbs tightly to her sides. mes 

His triumph is of short duration § soon retribution 
overtakes hin. She awakes from the spell; he is 
within her very claws; the next instant he is 
enwrapped by the deadly folds of ber web. The 
wedding breakfast is spread, and the lone bride, like 
the Grey She-Wolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 
feasts on the writhing body of her devoted husband. 

—— a 

Host: “ Just another wee drap ‘fore you go.” 

Guest : “Na, na, all tak nde mair. I’m in anew 
lodgin’, and I’m no vera weel acquainted with the 
stairs.’ 

—— ee 
Brown : 


“Tg Madame S— a really first-rate 
singer ?” 


ones: “I don’t think she can be. I never saw her 
name among the soap testimonials.” 


—f=—___ 


“My little man, come, tell to me, 
If you could by some magic be 
To the unknown fairyland transplated, 
Where boys may have their wishes granted, 
What would your wishes be ?” 
“I'd wish—” he sidewise cocked his. head, 
Pondered, and paused, and then he said, 
“Td wish I had two brothers— 
One great big one, and one I could lick 5 
‘That nothin’ neverd make me sick, 
And eight or nine grandmothers” 


PEARSON'S PURSE PRIZES. 
TEN SOYEREIGNS.' 


Everysopy likes money, and most people also like 
a purse in which to put what they have of it. 
In offering our readers both money and purses we are 
probably, therefore, doing something that is likely to 

ve popular. ‘True the cart is before the horse—that 
1g to say, 8 purse must be bought before the money to 
line it is obtainable ; but this, unfortunately, is un- 
avoidable. 

Pearson’s Purse costs one shilling. It contains a 
note-book with pencil, and is absolutely the best shil- 
ling purse sl on the market. In each purse a 
pink circular will be found, and one of these circulars 
must accompany every endeavour to win one of the 
sovereigns offered in competition to purchasers of the 
purse. 

A sovereign will be given to each of the ten pur- 
chasers of /’earson’s Purse who advances one of the ten 
best reasons why it should be awarded to him or her. 
Competitors must simply write their names and 
addresses on half sheets of note-paper, and underneath 
the reason why they cansider they should be sent 
sovereigns. Reasons should be as short as possible, 
and must in no case exceed fifty words in length. Any 
‘number may be sent so long as each is accompani 
by a circular from a purse. 

Any fancy stationer or warehouseman can get you 
Pearsun’s Purse from the wholesale agents, Messrs. 
aaa Pel & Co., 4, Charterhouse Buildings, Lon- 

on, E.C. j : 
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A CURE FOR COLD FEET. 


De Harty says those who are troubled 
with cold feet at ime, should bend overand smartly 
slap the calves of their legs for about five minutes. 
This struck a tga, ary to be about as sensible a 

iece of advice as he ever heard. So he put it to 

e test after disrobing himself on Saturday night 
He bent over, and away at himself, and all 


the time made a noise with his mouth, like the hiss of | | 


escaping steam. 

This noise attracted the attention of one of the 
boarders, and he told the landlady that therc must be 
a a te that room, Le siege could hear it siz, and 
cou ear ® snapping and popping going on up 
there. The landlady didn’t pause to argue. She caught 
up a pail and pl for the place at onca ‘The 
boarder followed with a gigantic broom. Both of 
them precipitated themselves into the room together. 

Tho advent was so sudden that the boarder, who 
was warming himself, had no chance to dodge, and 
there was too much momentum on the landlady and 
the other boarder to permit them to recover themselves 
in time. So there was a collision. The ly saw 
it coming, and instinctively held the pail in front of 


her. 

But the disciple of Hall didn’t see it, as his back was 
to the door and his head nearly to the floor, and 
before he could look up, on hearing the door fly ope: 
the visitors were on him, and the contents of the pai 
over him, and the three, with pail and clothes-brush, 
came down in a crash together. How the landlady 
extricated herself and got out of the room as quickly 
as she did will always remain a mystery to the two 
men who stood there and glared at each other for some 

mn minutes. 


<3 —___ 
A BULLET POST. 


Tue Museum of the Berlin Gencral Post Office re- 
ceived a few days since an interesting addition to its 
treasures. This is a parchment letter found in the 
city archives of bigs or and which had been enclosed 
in @ hollow bullet and tired out from the beleaguered 
town of Neuss, in 1475, to let the friendly forces of 
Cologne know of the terrible plight to which the 
citizens were reduced. 

Charles the Bold of Burgundy was carrying on war 
against the town of Cologne and other Rhenish con- 
federated cities, and had hemmed in Neuss so closely 
that the inhabitants were brought to the last ex- 
tremity. An army of observation of the confederates, 

sted beyond the Rhine, watched Charles’s operations, 

oping to get an opportunity of relieving the town. 

The letter is from the iiomanter, the Landgrave 
Hermann of Hesse, who describes how the besieged are 
destitute of food and ammunition, and have only 
stones for weapons and water to live upon. They 
have no medicines or surgical appliances, and so the 
sick and wounded die without assistance. Some are 
for a surrender, and he fears that traitors may betray 
the place. They had, a few days before, lost one 
hundred men in repulsing an assault of the Burgun- 
dians. The letter mentions that the besieged had 
peroasly fired off several other letters, some of which 

ad fallen into the Rhine; and that they were ex- 
pending their last powder in firing off this one, 


oe i 


A FRENCHMAN DESCRIBES FOOT- 
BALL. 


Ir was to me great gratification, staying at the house 
of one friend, who was Rig bdbsaaae 0 behold that 
which he call the ball-foot sport. When the play was 
finished he suggest, write me the account for that 
Englishman ma perceive whether the Frenchman 
love the play. t 1s that I endeavour todo. It was 
bitter cold 4 and we put on our top coats. My 
friend say, “ We shall require them,” and my faith, he 
had right. 

Weare arrived at the field. I say, “It is not prepared, 
see the grass is long. The idle man has not rolted it out 
smooth.” My friend laughed and he replied, “It is 
not requisite for that the ground be smooth like in the 
criquette.” 1 say, “Eh! well, we shall see the game 
what he is like.” I saw some sticks with little flags in 
the ground, which my friend say are the goals and 
boundaries. I ask if the players are of the Socialis 
for 1 observe the red colour of the flags, My frien 
say, “Not like so, the flags are only for to make the 
mcke visible at a blow of the eye.” 

6 players then appear. They are in dishevel. 
They have lifted their clothes. ‘They have left all 
their vestments at the house of themselves. Truly 


they must have cold. They have on what my fricnd [ 


i “jersey.” It resembles the habiliment of the 
i bourers in the houses of detention, what you call 
rison convicts.” They have their poor, r legs, 
paar aes at ba ig te ps kick of the hs eros 
. My faith, I would not love to ith the ] 
all nude. I would have too much sold t i sete 


The play has commenced at last. A ball, which my 
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the One of the takes it up and 
GriA il ubeuk ier oeeted nites Ween 
le 


firat, thea kicks at it. “ it is off,” 
ans whe kaklis wa packereed bees we Bewesns 
a radar I aay the play is lost. He was silly 
: we, My friend smile to me and say, “Not like se, 
e them now a ie ae 
themselvos warm. One has ball in his arm. 
carry it so that it gets not broken. But the rascals 
ey snatch at him, and he falls. bar de sot Rep 
I want to go and help him to pick up. e 


seems to be hurt. The Frenchmen are polite. 
friend ag ean od i 
the ball, but it is strong. They do not helpeach 


He 


It has the resemblance of a battle. They shall all be 
killed. Ah, it is terrible to behold. iy inca he 
i It makes me ache at the 


sion, and he take me home. The 
barbarous nation in its sport. I do love the 


of the ball-foot. It is too what you call rough; it hee 


not of politeness. 


THE CHAMPION ECONOMISTS. 


Tue Chinese are pre saisentl economical, whether 
it be in limiting the number of wants, in preventing 
waste, or in adjusting forces in such a manner as to 
make a little represent a great deal. Their universal 
diet consists of rice, beans, Bey aeedee vegetables, 
and fish, with a little meat on high festivals Whole- 
some food in abundance may be supplied at less than 
@ penny a day for each adult, and even in famine times 
thousands of persons have been kept alive for months 
on about a halfpenny a day each. This im the 
existence of a high degree of culin skill in the 
Chinese. Their modes of preparing are thor 

and various. There is no waste—everything is le 
to do as much duty as possible. What is left is the 
veriest trifle. The physical condition of the Chinese 
dog or cat, who has to live on the leavi of the 
family, shows this ; they are clearly kept on starvation 
allowances. 

The Chinese are not extremely fastidious in regard 
to food ; all is fish that comes to their net, and most 
things come there sooner or later. Certain disturb- 
ances of the human organisation, due to eating diseased 
meat, are well recognised among the people, but it is 
considered better to eat the meat, the cheapness of 
which is certain, and run the risk of the consequences, 
which are not quite certain, than to buy dear meat 
even with the assurance of no evil results. Indeed, 
the meat of animals which have died of ordinary ail- 
ments is rather dearer than that of those which have 
died in an epidemic such as pleuro-pneumonia. 

Another example of careful, calculating economy, is 
the construction of the cooking pots and boilers, the 
bottoms of which are as thin as possible, so that the 
contents may boil all the sooner, for fuel is scarce 
and dear, consisting generally of nothing but the stalks 
and roots of the crops, which make a rapid blaze and 
disappear. The business of gathering fuel is committed 
tochildren, for one who can do nothing else can at 
least pick up straws and leaves and weeds, and carry 
them home. 

In the autumn and winter a vast army of fuel 
Serre spreads over the land. Boys ascend trees and 

t them with sticks to shake off the leaves; the very 
straws get no time to show which way the wind blows 
before they are annexed by some enterprising collector. 
Similarly, professional manure-collectors swarm over 
all the 8 of the country. 

Chinese women carry this minute economy into their 
dress; nothing comes amiss to them ; if not used in 
one place it is in another, where it appears a thing of 
beauty. Foreign residents who give their cast-off 
clothes away to Chiles may be assured that the career 
of usefulness of these garments is at last about to 
commence. Chinese wheelbarrows squeak for the 
want of a few drops of oil ; but to people who have no 
nerves the squeak is cheaper than the oil. 

Similarly, dirt is cheaper than hot water, and so, as 
a rule, the people do not wash ; the motto “Cheaper 
than dirt,” which the soap-dealer puts in his windows, 
could not be made intelligible to the Chinese. To 
them the average foreigners are mere soap-wasters, 

Scarcely any tool can be got ready-made ; it is so 
much cheaper to buy the parts and put them together 
for yourself. Two rooms are dimly lighted with a 
single lamp deftly placed in a hole in the dividing 
wall Chinese, in fact, seem to be capable of doing 
anything by means of almost nothing: They will give 
you an iron foundry on a minute scale of completeness 
in a back yard, and will make in an hour a cooking 
range, of strong and perfect construction, out of a 
pile of mud_ bricks, lasting indefinitely, operating 
perfectly, and costing nothing. The old woman, who 
‘in her last moments hobbled as near as possible to the 

family graveyard in ordcr to die so as to avoid the 
expense of coffin-hearers, was Chinese, 


home. 
—_—_— i 
“A TINPENRY, your honour,” exclaimed a 


at ® carriage door, to s gentleman with 
ring but who was insensible te the one: 


In the course of 


- 


day he continued his journey. he 
the vi Landseer was. surprised 
dogs of all kinds, some of whieh he 
dead from trees or railings on every side. Presently he 
saw a boy, who, with tears in his eyes, was hurrying @ 
young pup towards the river to drown it. He qua» 
tioned the urchin, and to his surprise found that the 
villagers looked upon him as an excise ofcor, wie 
was taking notes of the dogs with a view to prosecutig 
the owners of such as had not paid their tax. 
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YOU NEED NOT BURN YOUR HANDS ANY MORR, 
OB SET YOUR HAT ON FIRE; IN TRYING TO \ 
LIGHT UP ON A WINDY DAY. 


but tw , and any fancy dealer or tobacconist can obtain, 
it from the wholesale pen cet oe gat a peor re | 
Street, Lundon, EC. sole wholesale agents for Lancashire 
Messrs, W. H, CABBINGTON & Co., 65, Thomas Street, Manchester. 


148 
QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING, 


REPLIES. 


670. Is there any Spot in the World where Per- 
tual Sunshine is Enjoyed while the Sun Is 
bove the Horizon ? 


This occurs on the coasts of Peru, where, although 
it may be misty occasionally, the blue sky is always 
visible through this whitish veil Perpetual sunshine, 
whon the sun is above the horizon, also existe in the 
Sahara, the great desert of Africa, and in the other 
rainless regions of the earth, namely, the high lands of 
Iran, various tracts of Turkestan and Ohina, the 
plateau of Gobi, and also in Australia between the 
southern colonies and the Gulf of Ourpentaria. Should 
clouds appear in any of these districts the heat of the 
sun is 80 intense that they are dispersed almost before 
they have formed. 


571. Is It True that a Wetting with Salt Water 
Does Not Give Cold ? 


It is trae that in the majority of cases a salt-water 
wetting does not give cold. This is owing to the fact 
that evaporation takes place very slowly, and the 
sudden absorption of heat from the body which follows 
upon a fresh-water wetting is avoided. The salt acts 
a3 a double preventative of cold—it retards evapora- 
tion and causes an extra flow of blood to the skin by 
its irritating effect upon the latter. The same etfect 
may be brought about by quick walking, which in- 
duces circulation and throws off the chill A mackin- 
tosh thrown over wet clothes will also prevent the 
absorption of heat from the body. 


572. Why Does Thunder Turn Milk Sour ? 


Dr. Tolomei considers that this is due to the great 
amount of ozone generated during a thunderstorm, 
producing lactic acid 7 a nie) precess of oxidation. 
I'he researches of Protessor Treadwell, an American 
chemist, however, throw doubt on tins explanation. 
He says that if the milk has been sterilised, and kept 
from contact with unfiltered air (after the familiar plan 
of boiling it has been carried out), it does not sour durin; 
athunderstorm. His conclusion, therefore, is that this 
is simply produced by an unusually rapid growth of 
the milk bacteria, which would be naturally stimulated 
by an inordinate abundance of free oxygen, or ozone, 
and by the warm, sultry weather which usually pre- 
cedes and accompanies thunderstorms, The accurac 
of this theory is contirmed by the fact that if milk is 
kept at a uniformly low temperature during thunder- 
storms it remains perfectly sweet. Most esis are 
content to ascribe the phenomenon of milk turni 
sour during a thunderstorm to “electricity in the air, 
but, so far from electricity souring milk, it has been 
found that a very slight current sent through it has a 
preservative effect. A stronger current causes decom- 
position, followed by complete coagulation. 


573. In which Country was_ Christianity First 
Adopted as the State Religion? 

In the Roman Empire, in the time of Theodosius the 
Creat, under whose rule, about the year 390, Paganism 
wns abolished and Christianity adopted as tho reli- 
gion of the Roman State. The cause of Christianity 
and Paganism was solemnly debated in the Roman 
Senate ; Christianity was triumphant, and the Senate 
issued a decree for the abolition of Paganism and the 
establishment of Christianity. The Emperor Constan- 
tine, who died in 361, had during his life favoured and 
protected the Christians, but made no formal abolition 
of Paganism, the then religion of the State. 


674. Why Does Salt Cause Thirst ? 


Salt has a great attraction for water and water for 
salt; salt is, as it were, continually endeavouring to 
become diasolved. Left in the air of an ordinary room 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
of the questions asked here from readers who 
have the knowledge and ability to answer 
them. Weshall print the best reply to each 
question, and shall pay for all matter printed 
at vurordinary rate of two guineas a column. 
The same reader may send replies to any 
number of queries. Envelopes should be 
marked “Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
on the penta of the week following their 
publication. Puyment will only be made 
for replies publiahed. Awthorities on which 
replies are based must be given. Half-a- 
crown wild be paid on publication for every 
question received which is considered worthy 
of insertion. 
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even it will gradually become damp, gathering mois- 
ture from the air, and wherever we have particles of salt 
they are continually in this way binding molecules of 
water to themselves, and tending to become fluld in the 
loose combination that we call solution. Other chemical 
substances, calcium chloride, for instance, do this much 
more than salt, and are even available for the pa 

of entirely drying air in chemicn! operations, From 
this it is evident that the introduction of any amount 
of salt into the system must mean the withdrawal from 
use of a certain amount of previously available water ; 
the salt, as it were, slakes its own thirst and creates 
ours at the same time. 


575. Does a Ball Thrown Straight Up into the Air 
Occupy the Same Time in Ascending as in 
Descending ? 


Exactly the same. When a ball is thrown straight 
up into the air it immediately becomes subject to two 
distinct influences. One is the law of gravitation, 
which ultimately draws it back to earth; the other is 
the resistance of the air through which it passes. 
In the ascent the earth’s attraction will subtract froin 
the rising ball a velocity of thirty-two feet per second, 
and in the case of the falling ball the velocity in- 
creases thirty-two feet per second, while the space 
passed through increases as the syuare of the number 
of seconds. ‘I'he resistance of the atmosphere in both 
cases would be exactly alike; in rising the ball com- 
mences rapidly and ends slowly, while in falling it 
commences slowly and ends rapidly, so at the end of 
its journey it will have exactly tle same Nel uaity ss 
at the beginning. If, just at the instant the ball 
reached its greatest height and is stationary, the 
earth was suddenly removed entirely away, and its 
gravitation ceased to atfect the ball, the latter would 
remain in precisely the same position, with neither an 
upward or downward motion. 


576. In how Short a Distance can a Locomotive 
Attain its Full Speed on the Level ? 


Provided no difficulties are in the way by the rails 
being frosty or greasy, an engine-driver can draw out 
the fall powers of his locomotive within the distance 
of a quarter of a mile. When it has to pull a full 
train, however, the space occupied is quite doubled. 
But it is seldom that a train runs at its full speed, 
for the difficulties in the way of points and cross-lines 
are innumerable, and frequent stoppages are necessary. 
The Northern cxpress a year or two ago accomplished 
100$ miles between two stations in 104 minutes ; but 
this was exceptional running. As an instance of how 
easily an express train may ie brought to a standstill 
might be mentioned the case at Newark, in June, 1875, 
when a train weighing 208 tons, running at a speed o} 
514 miles per hour, and titted with the Westinghouse 
automatic brake, was pulled up in a distance of 825 
feet in eighteen seconds. Another train of the same 
weight, running at a speed of 51 miles per hour, was 
stopped in a distance of 621 feet in fourteen and three- 
quarter seconds, 


578. How Many Miles Does 4 ‘‘Forward” Run 
During a First-Class Football Match ? 


An ordinary Association football match lasts for an 
hour and a half, not oe the few minutes 
breathing space at “halftime.” For the greater part 
of the time the “forward ” is “on the go,” as in a first- 
class match there is very little waiting. Hoe is going 
at all speeds from an easy trot to short bursts at the 
highest speed. The record for 100 yards is 9 seconds, 
or very nearly twenty-one miles an hour; our 
“forward” is in first-class trim, so that if we reckon 
that out of the hour and a half of play he has ten 
minutes of complete idleness, and that for the remain- 
ing eighty minutes he is going at speeds averaging ten 
niles an ou: wo get his total for the match as thirteen 
miles. The ten miles running record is under tifty-two 
minutes, and this comes out at eight and a half miles 
in that time. A Rugby “forward” does not run so far, 
though his work is quite as exhausting. A pedometer 
is useless for such a record, as the length of step is so 
often changed on the football field. 


QUESTIONS. 


601. To what depth docs water 
ground % 

602. What is the ago of the oldest authenticated 
documents 3 

603. Which birds hatch their eggs in the longest and 
the shortest time ? 

604. How is it that fish born and bred in salt water 
do not taste salt? 

605. In what battle were the greatest number of men 
engaged % 

606. What causes milk to boil so quickly and so 
fiercely ? 

607. What is the distinction between a hill and a 
mountain ? 

608. Do the hair and nails of a fasting man continue 
to grew? 

609. Which is the oldest inhabited building in this 
country ? 

610. How is it that though rain water is clear, the 
clouds from which it falls are often quite black? * 
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577. Taking the Year Through, is there More 
Sunshine Before or Atte Midday or 


More sunshine occurs in this country after than 
before midday. It constantly happens that the sun 
takes the whole forenoon in dispersing the moisture of 
the atmosphore, which hides it from view, in the shapo 
of fog, mist, or clouds, and that the sunshine only 
bursts forth in the latter half of the day, This fact is 
contirmed by the reports of Mr. Sowerby, the secretary 
to the Botanic Socicty, which show that siuce he began 
to use the sunshine recorder there bas been more sun- 
shine at Regent's Park in the afternoon than in the 
morning. The same circumstan:e is also reported from 
several stations in different parts of the country. Tho 
avorage quantity of sunshine, according to the observa- 
tions taken at the Greenwich Observatory, is 23'6 
hours per week. 


579. On which of our Railway Lines are there the 
Greatest Number of Season-ticket Holders ? 


From the Railway Returns for 1890, issued by the 
Board of ‘I'rade, it appears that the North London line 
carries more season-ticket holders than any other in the 
United Kingdom. The total number of season-tickets 
issued on this line during the year was 423,512, of 
which 363,121 were workmen's weekly tickets. The 
London and North-Western Company carried 253,104 
season-ticket holders, of whom 195,454 were holders of 
workmen's weckly tickets; and the London and 
South-Western 184,626, including 144 258 weekly-ticket 
holders. ‘I'he receipts from this trattic on these three 
lines amounted to £68,493, £210,966, and £185,891 
respectively. ‘The greatest income received froin this 
class of trattic was by the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast line, which received £217,254 from 21,850 season- 
ticket boldera, or nearly £10 per head per annum. Of 
this large sum only £1,741 was received for third class 
or weekly tickets, the tirst class paying £111,294, and 
the second £104,219; while of the North London line’s 
receipts £18,073 was from third class and weekly 
ticket holders ; of the North-Western’s, £8!,716 ; and 
of the South- Western's, £23,322. 


580. How deep Down does the Movement caused 
by an barthquake Extend ? 

Earthquake shocks are so varicd and the earth's 
crust so heterogencous, that it is impossible to do more 
than approximate the depth to which the movement of 
an earthquake extends. Mr. Mallett, who has made 
this subject his especial study, considers that in no 
case do the shocks coine from a greater depth than 
thirty-tive miles, while the average does not exceed 
fifteen miles. He made some investigations at the 
time of the ocarthquake at Naples in 1857, aud arrived 
at the conclusion that the focus, which is the lowest 
point to which the etlects extend, was between tive and 
six miles, while that at Riobamba, in 1797, was ata 
depth of thirty miles. The great earthquake at Owens- 

ly, in March, 1872, is said by competent authorities 
to have originated at least fifty miles below the 
surface of the earth. Professor Milne says that 
the Yokohama earthquake of 1880 might have ex- 
tended between one and a half miles in a down- 
ward direction, so that it will be seen that no 
exact figures can be arrived at. Tho great earth- 
quake of Lisbon in 1755, this writer remarks, disturbed 
an area four times as great as the whole of Europe, 
and in the form of tremors and pulsations may havo 
shaken the whole globe. In some cases of earthquakes 
the ground has been violently ugitated at the surface, 
while no movement has been experienced by persons 
working immediately below. Contrary to this, shocks 
have been felt at a considerable distance under the 
surface, while overhead no disturbance has occurred. 
The disturbing force, however, generally proceeds from 
B point at some distance below the surtace, the deeper 
the focus the wider being the area over which tho 
shock extends. ‘he force generated consists of wave 
or waves, which come to the surface in an oblique 
direction. Earthquakes are more frequent in Japan 
than in any other country, ‘lhe Japinese have the 
advantage of studying these phenomena on an average 
as often as once a week, 
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The above Corporation pranta Policies insuring an amount 
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*©O woMAn, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to pea 2 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
Then nane so cheaply plexes 

Hot rhubarb tea, and anti ache, 

And castor-oil and ipecac, 

A flaxseed poultice, cowslip-tea, 

And Quacken’s pet discovery ; 

And camphor nasally applied ; 

And powders pray. and vaseline, 

And soothing syrup, paregoric, 
Cold-water aioe 8 Sad dake calorie ; 
’Tis then we seo her in her glory, 

Needing, to make her bliss complete, 
ee 
EC=-PAY-AH. 
way to the gray of day. The frost is heavy and blac 
on the prairie which on either side stretches away into 
winter’s snow, It isan Indian camp. Tepees are being 
trken down, and trevois prepared for the march to the 
nooks will be found for the winter. The tepees are all 

down save one. 
the sun just rising glistens in her eyes without her 
hecding it. At the blanket wrapped closely round her 
the women, the children, the ponies, even the dogs file 
past on their journey to the mountains. She asks with 
with the rest, but receives no answer, while the blin 
eyes look and look, as if straining to see. 
cept when some child calls for the little one clinging 
to the blind woman’s skirt to come with them. At last 
The woman feels a flake or two of snow on her 
face. Shg turns, and with the child enters the tepee. 
Sho sits down on a robe and draws the child to her, 
and strives with caresses to stop the little one’s ques- 
Not « tear, not a word. It is ec-pay-ah. From 
childhood thus had she herself seen the old, the sick, and 
tuken the child, though. lor herself, she had known 
that the winter would bring her this fate. The child, 
squaws there were already too many. 
* * * * * 
party coinss to where a single tepee lies, cast down 
hy the winter’s storms. Around it are scattered the 
hy the wolves. “A Sioux ec-pay-ah!” quietly ex- 
claims one of the party, and all is told. 
AN ARISTOCRAT’S EXCLUSIVE= 
NESS. 
men is positively refreshing, says an American paper. 
The other morning, while od Loftus was ey hk 
suspended operations on his steak, and ejaculated : 
“Lord !” 
about to say grace, but instead of that the latter 
repeated, inquiringly, “ Lord ?” 
Loftus. 
“Lam, lord. T want to make a little business 
ottest little watering-place in the whole State up in 
Sonoma county. Kverything way up—sulphur spring, 


A DOCTORING ANGEL. 
as thou ! 

We've only to submit to take 
And porous plasters on the back, 
Hot- water bags, hot bricks beside, 
And coals with feathers barat between ; 
And all the housewife’s category— 
But mustard plasters on our feet- 

It is early morn. So early that night is just giving 
the leaden sky, heavy with the first of o northern 
distant mountains. To the mountains where sheltered 

Before it stands a woman, old and blind, so blind that 
a child tugs and strains as she watches the warriors, 
enildish voice the blind woman why they are not going 

As group after group pass not a word is spoken, ex- 
even the sound of the horses’ hoofs dies away. 
llow solffary it feels standing alone on the prairie ! 
tions as to why they stay when all the rest have gone. 
the dying left by the tribe to die. They might have 
though—if it had only been a boy ; but ao girl—of 

Tn the spring, after the snow had gone, a scouting 
hones of a woman and child, polished white as ivory 

————-— 

Tue stuck-up exclusiveness of some British noble- 
ing at his hotel, a solemn-looking chap across the table 

The British stranger supposed the sad man was 

“Are you addressing me, sir?” inquired Lord 
Bed ae to you. I have started about the red- 
bowling alley, pianna in the parlour—everything. A 


1 want is to advertise it a httle. Now, I notice you 
lord fellers are tirst-rate cards for hotels. S’posin’ you 
come up and spend a few days at my lay out. You 
can stay @ square month if you like, and it sha’n’t cost 
you a cent—ceptin’ for drinks, if you are much on the 
imbibe. What yer say ?” 

“Well, by Jove!” said his lordship, putting up his 
eyeglass. . 

_“T know it’s a square-toed liberal offer, but P’m 
ote you the straight tip. All youn have to do will 

c¢ help carve, and mabbe sing a little with the ladies, 
and play billiards with the boys. If there's a hop, 
well make you floor-manager, and——” 

But the purse-proud autocrat had ordered the rest 
of his meal to be sent to his room, and walked frigidly 


out. These airy Britishers never had any snap abouta- 


speculation | 
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BABY TURKS. 


Wuen an htir is born to an Oriental parent it is not 
washed and dressed in long clothes, as is the custom 
in civilised society, but at once salted, the body 
wound round with a long band, and the infant en- 
veloped in a quilt, diagonally placed, the end at the 
feet turned up, and the two sides lapped over, the 
upper end being left loose to support the head. The 
head is tied up in a painted handkerchief, and the 
forehead adorned with gold coins, trinkets, and 
charms, so that when the toilet is completed it looks 
much like a diminutive Egyptian mumny. 

The child is then laid by the side of she mother to 
be nursed, and when a week or s0 old it is taken out 
of the swathing and laid in a Turkish cradle. This 
pisces of nursery furniture consists of a frame about 
our feet long, set on rockers, with head and foot 
boards about two feet high, and a cross bar stretching 
over it tosupporta net. ‘The child is laid fn it on its 
back, on soft mattresses and a tight pillow, and its arms 
and legs are securely frateriell down by two belts, 
called bagherdaks, so that the r thing is in a 
pillory, and cannot by any possibility move anything, 
except its head. 

It is not taken out to be nursed, but the mother or 
wet-nurse, kneeling by the side, tilts the cradle suftici- 
ently over to enable the child to reach the breast. 
The infant is only relieved from this instrament of 
torture to be re-enveloped in the swaddling clothes. 
Hence it is that Ezckiel laments over the neglected 
condition of Jerusalem when he exclains, “ Thou was 
not salted at all, nor swaddled at all ”—an expression 
which seemed to puzzle the most erudite divines, for I 
have heard some absurd commentaries on this 8 
trying toexplain its meaning. The fact is, the Bible 
is not a myth, but a record of actual life in the East ; 
hence all its sayings and aphorisms are intelligible to 
the commonest inhabitants of the East, whereas these 
practices, being unknown to the civilised world, much 
of it becomes incomprehensible to them. 

This absurd treatinent of the infant, naturally im- 
pecing the circulation of the blood, renders the child 

lack and blue in the face, which condition they try to 

relieve by another practicc, equally absurd, called 
hadjamet, or scarification. This is done by denuding the 
infant, laying it across the knees, and making small 
incisions with a razor on the back from the nape of the 
neck to the ankles, so as to free the body from the 
stagnant blood, the tnarks of which remain on the 
body ever after as a token of paternal tenderness and 
affection. ‘The child is nursed for nearly two years, 
and when the swaddling clothes are laid aside it is 
dressed up like a grown-up person. 


+ 


es 
AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 


A Caines newspaper, published in Hong Kong, 

ives the following account of Tibet, that unexplored 
fal, which it has received from a recent traveller 
there, and published at his request. 

Tibet, he says, is designated Buddha's country, and in 
it there are lotty galleries of precious things, and 
buildings of jade. At Lhassa there are four temples, 
where the Dalai Lama is enthroned, and where hoe 
strolls about. and enjoys himself. These temples are 
palatial in size, and very beautiful, with the dazzling 
splendour of gold and jade. 

In Ulterior Tibet ure to be seen three temples 
where the Banchin Lama is enthroned. There also a 
nine-storied pagoda, which contains an image of 
Buddha, looking grave and stern among the seven 
precious things, towers high into the air. There 
temples which are surrounded by fragrant olive trees 
and grape vines, plantedand trained to inter-twine and 
make a deep shade, contain strange things from foreign 
lands. The Dalai Lama and the Banchin Lama are 
both supposed to be able to fortell births, and deaths, 
and future events, and are also able to solve all doubts 
and difficulties of the future, 

All Tibetans slain in battle aro honoured by the 
people with offerings of sweet-scented flowers. They 
salute their superiors by taking off their hats and 
thrusting out their tongues three times. The people 
say the climate differs every few miles. The punish- 
ments are very severe. No matter whether the crime 
be grave or trivial, the matter great or small, all 
offenders, when caught, are tied up in a dark room 
with all their limbs bound, and kept there antil 
dragged out for trial. Sentences of death are carried 
out by binding the criminal to a pillar and shooting at 
him with muskets and bows in a contest for drink, by 
taking him to a cave swarming with scorpions and 
allowing the latter to sting him, or by handing him 
over to be divided und eaten by the savages of tho 
country. : F 

They put their dead in bags made of hides, which 
they suspend for seven days from the ridge-poles of 
their dwellings, while Lama priests chant the liturgy, 
and afterwards they are carried to mountain peaks, 
where the flesh is cut mto thin slices and thrown to 
the dogs to cat. ‘This is called earth interment. 
The bones are pulverised, made into pills about the 
size of beans, and given to eagles to eat. This is called 
sky interment. ‘The sick do not take medicine, but 
are placed in the scorching heat of the sun, with their 
bodies daubed all over with butter. 


* 


EACH HAD AN INNINGS, 


A cungious mode of retaliation is reported to 
been adopted not very far from London. The 
bers of a certain religious community, having a 
pecs of vacant ground behind their lace of p 
ecided to erect an assembly-room upon it, where the 
could give concerts and entertainments. It ap . 
however, that they made an encroachment, or acaagu be 
their building 80 that it somewhat spoiled the prow 2) 
perty of one whose garden was adjoining. ee 

He, being a man of pence, tirst of all’ mildly cabled 
their attention to the fact. They did not eve 
knowledge the receipt of his communication, but ails f 
on. He wrote again ; they covered the walls with a= 
roof. more ho sent an epistle ; they painted bait 
decorated their building. 

In due time they announced the date for the 
ing of their hall, and gathered together several 
for a special commemorative concert. offended 
een finding neither courtesy nor redress, dé a 
plan of revenge. He a platform erected in. 
own garden by the wall which was nearest to the stage 
upon which the performance was to be given. 

When the time arrived for the commencement of the ~ <2 
concert, the urpose of the platform was made knjown,. |. 2% 
He had hired a brass band with drams and 7 
which played all the most noisy tunes they fe 
of, and played with such vigour as to make the pro — 
posed concert in the hall an impossibility. The con- 
cert-givera rays called his attention to the fact—the 
band played, “Oh, what a surprise!” They aenta 
deputation of the most influential members of - the 
congregation—the band played “The Bogie Man.”. . 
They implored him to desist, as the time was past for 
their opening hour—the band played, “ If you want to 
know the time, ask a policeman.” 

There was nothing left but to give the concert in the 
chapel. This was equally impossible, as the ain 
could not keep in tune because of the band ou 
The assembly was dismissed. The gentleman has 
manently retained the services of the band, and 
signified his intention ot giving open-air concerts 
time the hall is to be used for musical or other 
sing. 


—_—_—_¢——___ 


A LitTLe boy being asked, ‘‘ What is the chief end of 
man?” answered: “The end what's got the head on.” 


a Ss 


He was Sucn a Frye Peecer.—Mistress: “ Bridget, 
how many times have I told you that I didn’t want 
you to have callers during the day? and there was 
that red-headed policeman in the kitchen again this 
morning.” 

Bridget: “ Yis, mum, he is a great hilp.” 

Mistress: “A great help! What do you mean ?” 

Bridget : “ Yis, mum, about the petaties, and turnips, . 
and sich loike.” 

Mistress : “ How can he help you with the potatoes 
and turnips?” 

Bridget : “ Faith, an’ he’s sich a foine peeler.” 


——~p__. 


Youna Spriggs lost a rich wife through a miscalcu 

lation, or, rather, through calculating too correctly. 

He was courting a lady who wasn’t so young as she 

et be, and one evening, when parting, he said, 
ayfully : 

ors I'm going to give you a kiss for every year of your 

“8°; dearest.” 

e set to work rather wildly, for he didn’t much 
like the job, and missed count. He had meant to 
finish at thirty, but he got mixed, and never drew 
breath until he had imprinted forty-five kisses on he 
chaste countenance. Now she wen't speak to him. 


PEARSON’S SOAP. FEN MORE £J 
PRIZES. 


We offer Ten More Prizes of £1 each to the ten 
senders of the best anagrams on the words PEaRson’s 
ToiteT SoaP IS THE BEST, that reach us by or before 
the last Monday in September. 


Competitors may send any number of anacrams 80 lang as each one ts 
accompanied by a separate coupon. They should write jast thetr 
apagram and nanie ani address ugthways ow a hali-eheet uf ote-p«per, 
and secd it with the coupon. pirate anagrains may be esnt in 
together or separately. Coupons from cirontars 
wrapper of the paper are marked “ canceile¢,” and do avt conter the 
sh to enter the competition, for these claculars are used on'y as 
advertisements. The 

ROUND RACH CARB OF 
be marked ‘‘ Soap.” 


aor el = PEARSON'S ipa Boar te the dest - be 
produced, and inquire al once chemist or geocer fer 

price is Gicerecedaleaay per tashot. Sole makers :—Mesera, Hopasoy 
& Simpson, of Wakefield. who supply the trade only, paying carriage 
ou lute uf five gross and upwards, Small — cap oe stetaes 
by the trate from wholesale grocers throughbut the kingti Me you 
cannot get Pearern's Soap from your local chemist or groo-r, ly 
communicate with Messrs. H sn @& Aimpeoa’s London agent— 
Mr. HL sour? MacPogRsoy, St. ‘a House, Eastcheap, B.0. 

~Of this , Mr. T. Horner, of Ri writes :—"* Your 
Toltet Roa unhess and Thad lp age! exrellent. Tsbownd the 
soap to some ef my friends, and, you would scarcely bel:eve it, but J 
oould ape got sixpence a tablet for it instead of the tins posta 
penay I gave.” 


roper conpens are on tue circulars WRAPPEB 
AP. Envelopes contalning competitions should 
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Ten reebins oxoetieal of the kind which th ubd 
o to! 

hike to communicate to the world af large, we shall be 
wory glad ¢fthey will make thie the medium for doing so. 


Tus most powerful electric lamp in the world 
is in use at St. Catherine's Point, on the Isle of Wight, 
oe a light that may be brought up to 6,000,000 


Tus Novelty Company, Reading, have sent 
Us a specimen of their “Indicator” money box, which 
automatically registers each coin placed in the box, 
fa the amount of one halfpenny up to five 

price of the box is 1s. 6d. post free 

Tuenx is no better game of cards than whist 
when it is well played, snd there an no better ay mt 
learning to play it well than hy purchasing a packet o 
* Scientific pay is of Messrs. Partedge & Cooper, Fleet 
Street, which contains on each some admirably 
succinct precepts for the learner. 

WIokrT-KexErEns who want to save their hands 
ghould remember next cricket season to look out for 
the “ Bowley Cork-padded Gauntlet,” which has been 
tried by several famous county professionals to their 
entire satisfaction. We have acen the gloves ourselves 
and like the appearance of them. 

Tux project is being seriously discussed in 
Naples of building an electric railway in that aity one 
handred metres (nearly 350 feet) above the level of the 
streets. Veritable towers, higher than the first plat 
form of the Eiffel structure, would support the rails ; 
passengers would ascend by elevators ; while as motive 


er it is pro to utilise a fall of the Serreno. 
is would be the highest and most remarkable railway 
in the world. 


A PALATIAL car has just been built in Massa- 
ehusetts for the Montreal and Torento line of the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway. It is 66 feet long ; the cen- 
tral drawing-room, which is turned into a dormitory at 

ight, is 32 feet in length, 9 feetin width, and 104 feet 
in height, and is furnished with a dozen easy chairs. 
The ceiling is frescoed with a beautiful design repre- 
ing the four seasons. One of the most striking 
novelties consists of six bay windows. The car is 
ventilated by compressed air and heated by steam from 
the engine. 


A New electric shee-polishing machine now in 
ese consists of one whirling brush, attached to a flexi- 
ble shaft, which the bootblack applies by hand. This 
latest development in the way of a polisher calls for 
no manual labonr whatever. inee thrusts his 
foot into the machine and draws it out, bearing a polish 
wafficient to satisfy the most exacting. The contrivance 
is the invention of a young American mechanic. It 
consists of a heavy base of iron and ouk, on each side of 
which isa circular brush revolving on a vertical axle. In 
front of these brushes, and so closely placed that the 
bristles of the three interminglo, is a third brush, which 
moves horizontally. The shoe to be shined is placed 
ona little platform, which slides forward between the 
first two brushes, and as the third brush gets in its 
work, the shoe comes out a glossy thing of beauty. 


Mr. G. L. GowLvanp, the electrician, is placing 
apon the market an electric lamp for cycles. It has 
been tried upon various classes of machines with 
the most satisfactory results) The lamp, which 
is enclosed in a coal tube four inches long, very 
much resembles an ordinary incandescent lamp, 
but it has two glass bulbs, one inside the other, 
and has a small reflector at one end, and a series of 
lenses at the other. At the sides of the lamp there 
are two sinall lenses, which throw a light at an angle 
behind the rider, so ay to enable any rider coming 
behind to tell the exact position of the rider in front 
of him, and by aslight movement the rider can throw a 
volume of light far ahead, or a short volume with a 

e dispersion. The generator for this lamp is 
entirely original, and isin no way connected with the 
motive power of the machine. It is manipulated by 
the rider by a small handle similar to the bribe lever 
on the handle-bar on which it is fixed, and, by moving 
the handle for about thirty seconds, enough energy is 
stored to run the lamp for about four miles, = ie 
which the prions requires repeating, which, however, 
is done without stopping the machine or dismounting. 
The lamp is not in the least way affected by the vibra- 
tion of the machine. 


The introduction of this feature has led to the receipt 
of so many letters from readers who have tileas which 
they Samant ei simon eer we me made special 

gements of a nature t. sd enable them to obtas 
sohable advice on such matters. sak 

I re a of Prarson’s WEEKLY wishes to com- 
munscate with an expert regarding an idea for a paten 
det him write to the Editor of this paper, marking the 
envelope PaTENT. The letter will be handed to a gentle- 
man well known in connection with patents, who will 
put hemecl/ tn communication with tts senaer. 


Mr. Georcs Hawpgnson, of Imperial Buildi 
Ludgate Circus, forwards use copy of his “Totalisator, 
“9 cord besring valuable information to paper buyers 

era. 


A new kind of harp is the latest thing in the 
musical world. It is made entirely of PNastead 
of strings, strips of American fir are used. The sound 
is produced, as in the ordinary harp, by the contact of 
the fingera, but the players wear loves covered 
with resin. The tone of the instrument is of remark- 
able purity. 

Props who have occasion to coasenty use 
the telephone will welcome on invention of Mr. J. 
Cuthbert Goulding, of Cardiff, which adapts the instru- 
ment to all statures by means of a sliding frame to 
which the telephone is affixed. The user is enabled to 
work the instrument sitting, standing, or even lying 
down. The apparatus may be obtained of Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Kawson, 34, Cannon Street, London, EC. 


Tue latest circus performer in the animal 
world is the stork, which has appeared in Berlin. The 
birds enter together upon the stage, jumping merrily 
around, with loud clapping of their wi jump 
through hoops, mount ladders, and go over all sorts of 
hedges half flying and half running. They are a 
tected from accidents, etc., such as breaking thcir legs, 
by mattresses upon which they fall as in any first-class 
circus, : 

The head stork is shot, and falls with comical grace 
as though dead, and docs not rise until he is com- 
manded to return to life. 

“Blondin,” a skilful rope dancer, earns much ap- 
plause ; he walks backward and forward, stands on 
one leg, and kceps his position, undisturbed by drums, 
trumpets, clapping of hands, and snapping of whips. 

SE ee 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 
OF MEN. 


Ir is a strange fact that since the days of 
Lord Chancellor Westbury, each occupant of the wool- 
sack has been a man of the most exacting piety. 


Mr. Georcge Westincnovusg, junior, of air- 
brake fame is a broad-shouldered man of generous 
mould, and looks more like the captain of a tootball 
team than like the level-headed man of business that 
he is. He is very wealthy. 


THE man who claims the distinction of being 
the northernmost editor in the world is the printer 
and Esquimaux poet, L. Moller, who edits the illustrated 

uimaux paper, “Atuagagliutit,” published at 
Godthaab, a Danish colony on the west coast of 
Greenland, 64° N. lat. 


Tae Queen has two beautiful little gold 
watches by Bruguet that are supposed to be 100 years 
old. They have silver dials, and are about the size of 
u two-shilling piece. Que isa blind man’s watch, the 
other is a repeater. Both go perfectly, and are in 
constant use. Her Majesty’s favourite watch is a 
large plain gold one by Mudge, the English maker, 
It 1s shout twice as big as an ordinary wan's watch. 


Mr. Spurcgon, it appears, does not always 
recognize his own sermon work. That is perhaps not 
surprising considering how many sermons he has 
preached and published during his pastorate. It is 
related that he was travelling in Scotland incog., and 
he happened to hear a sermon which much moved 
him. fithout disclosing his identity Mr. Spurgeon 
called on the minister to thank him. “J fear,” replied 
the young man, modestly and with courageous candour, 
“that most of it was taken from a sermon of Mr. 


Spurgeon’s. 


Ilicn up in the list of modern religious book8 
which have had a very great popular influence must 
be piaced Natura Law IN THE SpirnircaL Wor.p, 
Tae Greatest Suinc In rar Wortp, and Pax Vo- 
BisuUM, all by the same author, Professor Henry 
Druinmond, to whom they have given a wide reputa- 
tion in the English-speaking world. Although Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s name has now become a familiar 
one, his modesty has made it dificult for the public 
to learn any facts about his life. He is a scientist 
as well as a clergyman, and he is now Principal of 
Manchester New College. 

Professor Drummond was born in Stirling, Scotland, 
forty years ago. He was just tinishing his seven years’ 
course at Edinburgh iu 1873, when Mr. Moody visited 
that city. Drummond and a company of fellow- 
students threw themselves into a mission work which 
Mr. Moody was conducting, and were greatly 
influenced ey After receiving hislicenseas a minister 
he pursued his work in the mission ticld about Glasgow. 
In 1878 he visited South Africa, and shortly after his 
return he was appointed to the chairof natural science 
in the Free Church Seminary at Glusgow. 

He is an ordained oiinister of the Free Church of 
Scotland, but prefers the title of “Professor” to that 
of “ Reverend.” AtGlasgow Mr. Drummond takes an 
active part in religious work, but rurel speaks at 
mixed meetings, and much prefers to address men or 
boys by themselves. Iu appearance he is tall and slim 
but straight as an arrow ; his countenance is magnetic 
and his eyes are penetrating. 


ce, Ga grant tet neat Cen 


tsa tic uote, 
is a bluff, - 
He is worth £8,000,000. 

_  Paut Du Caaryv was born in Paris in 1835. 
He is under the average height, round-shoaldered, and 
not at all handsom ough his face is strong and fore- 
head commanding. He is vivacious in manner, and hag 
an inexbauatible fund of anecdotes. During his first 
trip into Africaghe shot and stufied more than two 
thousand birds, at least sixty of which were species 
pelare Sees He ales killed fax gi eras one thou- 
sand animals, among them several gi @ species 
probably never before seen by Europeans. 


; Mr. J. M. Barniz is the latest einer g | lion. 
He is a teller of short stories, his pictares of life are 


man, with flowing whiskers 


“interiors,” quiet home sketches, with little action buat 
with much sympathy with the little events of every- 
day existence. e was born at Kirrietmair, a small 


weaving town in Scotland, in 1860. He attended 
school there, and afterwards spent tive years at Dum- 
fries Academy. Subsequently he took the art classes 
at Edinburgh University, and graduated as an M.A. 
in that institution in 1882. He then turned to journal- 
iam, devoting eighteen months to the writing of 
leaders in a Nottingham paper, after which he took 
his departure for London. He is still engrxged wm 
journalistic work in London, and in addition to this 
he has brought out during the past asa bags tive 
books, all of which have met with favour. r. Barrie 
is excessively bashful and shy. 


Mrs. Anniz Besant is a sister-in-law of 
Walter Besant. the novelist, who has a prejudice 
against his brother's wife so inveterate that he is 
credited with trying to obscure the ncutly connection 
by accenting his name on the second syllable, as she 
accents hers on the tirst. It is a curious life she has 
had—married to a clergyuan of the Established 
Church; separated from him by atheistic views 
acquired at twenty-two; her children taken awa 
from her and all communication with them fortid- 
den ; associated with Bradlaugh in writing earnestly 
if often in:lisorcetly, against certain conveational 
forms; lecturing; disputiug with Frances Power 
Cobbe ; editing Socislistic papers and pamphlets ; 
estranged of late from many of her frienda of years 
by her connection with Mime. Blavatsky. Frow one 
thing to unother she has hurried, seeming always 
heart-hungry—locking for something to take the place 
of the old taith and the old atlections. 


THERE is one man in the United States who 
had it in his power to absolutely bankrupt and paralyse 
the entire Republic—that man being Jay Gould, who 
is probably the richest mortal that has ever lived. The 
only time I ever saw him, after touching upon a score 
of subjects, Mr. Gould said to me; “Are youa aura 
man?” “ Yes,” 1 said, “and | kaxew you are.” Wi 
out making any reference to this, the great financier 
asked me in return: “Did you ever churn’?” I sad 
that I had a recollection of a peculiar up-and-down 
churn I used to operate when | was a bLoy,and which 
was tho cause of many blisters on my adolesoant 
hands. He smiled pleasantly and continued : 

“The churn that | have in my mind was a different 
one, and it had a great deal tu do with wy oareer.... 
My father had alittle dairy farm in Delaware county 
and the special products of that furm were butter an 
checse. We had a rotary churn which was operated 
by a treadinill, on which we worked a large dox, 
and sometimes a sheep. In course of time the dog 
and sheep came to understand what was in store for 
them when they saw the people about the place Tee 
the churn up. Thereupon they were in the habit o 
disappearing. On such occasions, to supply the uss. 
ing motor, I was pressed into service, and eventually I 
came to understand that when the churn was bein 
prepared J, too, was in danger of involuntary servi- 
tude, and so T used to disappear. On one occasion, 
however, IT remonstrated so bitterly against being 
innde the substitute of the dog, that my father chas- 
tised me with a good deal of severity, and after brood- 
ing over the matter all night T concluded to leave the 
farm and seek ny fortunes elsewhere. So, like many 
another hoy, | packed up my clothes, and in the early 
morning left the farm aud started out into the world 
for myself.” 


Last week ayain we a-ked pencil-case competitors to point 
ont.a word of two svilables both «pelt the same Murmur 
was the word se had in mind when we spoke But this 
description applied equally well to Papa, Ded, and Tartar. 
So we Inmped the four, and have sent a pencil-case to every 
twenty-fifth detector of either. The following are the 
naines and addrenes of the recipients :— 

3. W. Vaytor, P.O. Heckmun twike, Yorks, A. 3 Lod Newchuroh tsa 
Rovsendale, Janca; G. WH, Braban, 144. Dilston Ke NewcasUe-n- 
Tyne; J Jones P.0., Pontypridd ; “im Hambhog Quarter-Master- 
Sergeant, Pay Off-e, Chatham; B.A. Sch field, 10 Redney Strwet Mao- 
clesteld J. W Finn, Cevteal Engine Works. West Hartlepool , L wis 
Lingard, Primrose Bank, Banber Bridge, Peston, C. L Gill, Bargea- 
Aeutist, 104 Bow Read, B.. G Mower, Blofleld, Norwigh ; Wk Law 
son 9, Mark: Street, Bradford, L. C  Howen. " Prusential " age 
Chinzford ; Emily Phillinps, Brooklands, Bxew-r; James Phain. Rov 
Bank of Scotland, 123, Bishop gate street Within, EC , J. A Green- 
horne 163 Be les New Koad, Manchester; W. Taylor Bookatall, Ando 
ver Atation; Misa tl. Warner, 8, St George's square, 5.W., WH. Bert, 
care of Maxwell, 68, Broughton Street, Fd nburgh , Joee Hughes, 
Field House, Bagillt, Flivtatire ; Jo n Poster, 8, Needham Red Liver 


pool; M. Fardo:, 25 Grantham Read, Kirrolnghem | ¥ Walteaker & 
Craig Street, Pet rborengh; W. 4) Braham, 2, 8t. Johns Terre, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk; J, Forb », Ord Highlauders, Nurth Cap, Aldershot 
B. D. Storey, The Heads. Keewick. 


Waxx =nDINe 
Supr. 296, 1681. 


WORKERS AND THEIR 
WORK—No. 19, 


THE EARL GF ABERDEEN, STATES- 
MAN AND PHILANTHROPIST. 


Tue Britisher, it is said, dearly loves a lord, but it 
is a question whether he founds his adoration apon 
the capacities for labour that lie beneath a coronet. 
The popular conception of a peer is a man of the 
demi-god order, placed above his fellows by the pos- 
session of blue blood and unlimited wealth, and 
endowed with a keen capacity to enjoy the goed 
things of life. It is diflicult to many to understand 
why man, who‘by the fortunate accident of birth, is 
removed from the necessity of hving by the sweat of 
his brow, should -voluntarily infhot upon himself an 
unending round of labour. 


There are some men. however, who are gifted with ' 


a good conscience, and a high sense of duty, and 
who take positive delight in spending their time 
and money for the benetit of their fellows. Hard- 
working peers, although not so uncommon in these 
days as they ouee were, are of sutlicient rarity to 
excite our admiration. Lord Aberdven is one of there 
—a man who must always be doing something, and 
happily so gifted that he is able to take an aative 
pe in all departuients of sovial, political, and re- 
gious life. 

Socially, he is known for his boundless hospitality, 
his kindness of henrt, his sympathy with labour, and 
his active interest in philanthropy. One of bis best 
friends is Mr. Gladstone, who, from time to timo, 1s 
his lordship’s guest at his charming suburban resi- 
dence at Willesden. This is Mr. Gladstone's favaurite 
Saturday to Mond:y trip, and it is suid he enjoys few 
short holidays so mucl. as these, or meets peuple so 
congenial to him as those he tinds at Lord Aberdeen's. 

This friendship of Mr. Gludstone fer his lordship 
was strongly cemented by the appointment of the 
latter in 1846 to the postof Lord Lieutennut of Ireland. 
All eyes were turned upon Lord Aberdeen at the time 
when he went to Dubin as the dimct representative 


of the new policy of Home Rule. Noting contributed . 


more to Lord Aberdeen’s popularity than this. The 
Irish people at the tiue were clamouring for a Home 
Rule Lord Lieutenant, aud they :got one to their 
liking. 

It w no wonder that during the few short months in 
which the new ruler was in otiice, Hibernia was ina 
continual ferwent of excitement. At the same time 
Lord Aberdeen cannot be said to have been a weak 
and pliable tool in the bande of the Irish factions. He 
ruled with “a hand of velvet, anda wrist of steel.” and, 


10 far as the Irish people themselves are concerned, no, 
Jar Linutenant has held otve since the days ; 


nore 
of Lord Fitzwilliam. ; 

His reign was brief but glorious. When he had to 
be recalled his departure was the signal for a most 


leieg ebullition of feeling, probably unique in the. 
’ 


istory of [relund, No like demonstration, indeed, had 
been accorded a Lord Lieutenant since that given to 
Lord Fitzwilliam in 1795. A king’s procession could 
not have been more imspowng. Dublin was en féte from 
early morning ; business was suspended, the streets 
were lined with troops and blocked with people. from 
end to end the joarney was one triumphal progression, 
during which there was no cessation of enthusiasin. 
Jt was a keen satisfaction to Lord Aberdeen to know 
that he had in go short a space of time won the can- 
fidence and affection of the Irish people. His 
welcome back to his own country was almost as 
enthusiastic. 

Lord Aberdeen, like many other men whe have made 
Atark inthe politieal world, has had occpyion te change 
his polities. He succeeded to his pave: on 
the death of his brother in 1870, and at this time took 
his seat in the House of Lords during the first 
premiership of Mr. Gladstone, aud under the leader- 
sinp of the late Lord Granville. He was then only a 
yeas wanof twenty-three, and a sturdy Conservative. 


Je broke away fron his party on their foreign policy, : 


and at the time war was declared against Afghan- 
istan, he spoke and voted in the debate eguiust the 
Government. 

Since that time Lord Absrdecn has been most active 
in his political work. Jt is needless to say that he is 
a Liberal and Home Ruler by conviction, and he says 
that his study of the subject and intercourse with 
peoples all over the world led bity to the couvlusion 
that Imshmen are thoroughly loyal to the crown, and 
that in India and the colonies they prove most able 
adunnistrators. It is hts firm conviction that Home 
Rule for local affairs can with the greatest safety be 
ranted vo the sister isle. ‘ 

Sve his secession from Toryism Lord Aberdeen has 
been an energetic supporter of Home Rule. He has doue 
much in the way of Literal organisation in Scotland ; 
and it is here I way take leave to introduce the rane 
of hia wife who has for many years identified herself 
with all sides of her Naka inlet 

Her capacity for public s ing, her charming 
Manners, and ker tact and ly resource have been 
of the gruntest assistance to his lordship during the 


time that he hus held high offices in the Stata, dhe. 


PEARSON'S 


Countess is the life of the Women’s Liberal Federation, 


a Union for organisation of W which was 
formed some yeare on the lines of Primrose 


League. Its president is Mra. Gladstone ; and it 
already numbers some 200 branches with an «cgregate 
of 70,000 members. 


Lerd Aberdeen’s work in the religious world is 


exceptionally broad and diversitied. Although a metn- | 


ber of the tch Church, he carries in his belief no 
narrowness or bigotry. He is not even churchy. His 
Liberal proclivities give him a sympathy with all forms 
of religious belief und even disbelief, aud it is known 
that his liberality is not bounded by any class or creed. 
As an instance of this it will be remeubered that he 
euppoced the claims of Mr. Bradlaugh to take a seat 
ees f ° pasar: h doabtedly be 
uch of his sympat! as un to 

ascribed to the tues ¥F his leader and chief, Mr. 
Gladstone. The ex-Prime Minister made him Lord 
High Commmsioner of the Order of Assembly of the 
Scottish State Church, and it was this as much as 
anything that brought him prominently forward in 
his own country as a brilliant young politician, and a 
Liberal administrator. During the time that he held 
this important oflice he acted with great tact and 
toleration. His Liberal views on Church questions 
brought lim into controversy with ccclesiastical fac- 
tions, but he met the diticulttes of his situation with 
much tact and fortitude. 

While he held Court at Holyrood m the name of the 
fuses he added greatly to the ularity of his oflice. 

is hospitality was princely sr pe ee non-exclusive. 
His guests were numbered by thousands, and the 
duties of the high ollice always found in him a loyal 


and generous servant. In his philanthropic disburse- | 


incnts he is unostentatious and extremely practical. 
For instance, when Mr. ‘luke told bim rome time ago 
that he had overdrawn his charity account in aidin 
the Western Coast men, Lord Aberdeen replied that i 


he found himsuif “cornered” from his “ benevolent ‘ 


excesses” he might call upon him for £1,500, and only 
lately it will be remembered that his lordship gave a 
donation of £1,000 towards General Booth’s regenerr- 
tive scieme on hebalf of the “Sabme Tenth.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that Lord and Vad 
Aberdeen occupy a unique position in Scotlan 
Next to Lord Rosebery, no peer is so popular there. 
He has taken hold of tue sympathies of the poopie, has 
bridged the gulf which lies between the rich and the 
poor, is a wise landlord, and stands in the front rank 
of a brilliant group of Scottish noblemen politicians. 
Asa landlord he is much beloved, and the cotter as 
well us the laird have found in him a tree adviser and 
loyal friend. = 

Many practical schemes has he introduced for the 
betterment of the very poor, for agricultural workers, 
and for domestic servants ; and among the latter class 
he has endewoured to encourage phate and thrift 
and restore something of that old sympath 


the latter to resist the craving for continual change. 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen are great believers in the 
possession of a sound mind ina sound bedy, and have 
done mnuch to open up opportunities of recreation, by 
opening their park ut Haddo House for the holding of 
athletic sports. 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen have travelled extensively, 
and have made the conventional tour round the world, 
with a stay of some months mn India and the Colonies, 
Only last year they paid a lengthened visit to Canada, 
and here and elsewhere the ex Lord Licutenant was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm by Irishmen 
and their sympathisers. : 

Lord Aberdeen tells some good stories of his trips 
abroad. At ‘Texas, the young man who brought up 
lis hag to the hotel said to him, quite serivasly, 
“You are a‘druumer,’ aren't you?” Lord Aberdeen 
confessed that he was in the volunteers, but had not 
charge of the drum, and asked his interrogator to ex- 
plain what he meant by the terin. He said, “ Why, 
don't you know, a drummer is a gentleman who goes 
about getting orders for a large store |” 


No. 1 of this series was on Ma. Ben TILvetT aND 
Trapks Unionisa. No. 2 Sim Myiss Fenton anp 
THe S.EL.R. No. 3. Ma. Groroz R. Suus, JOURNALIST 
AND PLAYWRIUIIT, 

———__——— i —_—__—_. 

Encusne Snow: “I think America a wretched 
country. Imagine being governed by people you can’t 
ask to dinner.’ 

Fuir American: “ But England is governed by those 
who'll never invite you to dinner.” 


oh : 

A wapy teacher threatened to keep an unraly boy 
fifteen minutes after school. 

“fT > wish you'd make it a half-hour,” said the 
appreciative youth, “for you're the prettiest teacher 
in the town, 

He got off easy. 

_—_—— 

A YOUNO man in Newcastle-on-Tyne who was about 
to be married the other day, suddenly remembered 
that he hadn't fed his horse, and the ceremony had to 
wait until the horse had been cared for. He explained 
that a good horse oouldat be found every day, while 
thirteen different.girls wauted to marcy him, 


WEEKLY. 


‘the evenin 


wand - 
4+ attachment between master and servant by inducing 


JELLY IN THE WRONG PLAGE: 
A goon story is told of « well-known actress. iil 

waa, some time since, travelling in the south of F 

in company with a couple of friends. In order 


into the compartment a gentleman, faultlessly 
show of shirt-front and the ribbon of : 


witha 

Legion of Honour. It was very warm, and the 

comer, i liniselt ina tall! recuisbent poste) 
an to doze. 


resently there was heard a singular noise, like Mi 
pattering of rain upon a slate roof, and on the actrems: 
and her companions looking up, es eed of the part. - 
eer was seen to have melted, and to be drapping 
titfally upon the stifily-starched shirt of the sleeping 


passenger. 

What was to be done! Wako the gentleman 
apologise? Nebody had courage enough. As 
lack would have it, the train just then came toa Be 9 
nt some little station, and the actress and her friends -« 
made good their escape to another compartment,~ ' 
leaving behind them the partridges in jelly showering - 
drops of fatness quicker than ever. “ 

a 

Lrrriz Sey : “Mamma, what is an animal ¢” 

Mamma: “Oh, anything that goes on legs !* 

Little Son: “Stockings?” 

———jo—__—_ 

“You haven't explained how you happened to have 
Mr. Wacher's chickens in your possession,” said the 
magistrate, sternly. 

“l’se trying to think, your worship. Give metime” 
replied the prisoner. 

“1 will. Nine days !” 

Se See . 

At Dublin the drawing-rooms are always held ia 
the Viceroy having the pleasurable 
of kissing the débutantes. There isa story told of a Maa. 
Brown saying to a former Viceroy, when he was about 
on abe her the regulation kiss, “That privilege is 
exclusively reserved for Mr. Brown.” 

—_——j__. 

Tux editor of a paper reneived a | poem froma 
gentleman last week, and wrote +5 the lank-haived 
specimen a mild remonstance. 

“You really must send short 
up of the editor's oxordium, 

The reply was :— 

“Tf enc you a little thing ; it is short and to the 


point: 
“The Ballad of the Tradesman. 
“ Trast— 
Bust.” 


verses,” was the wind- _—* 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be Be enommmonuer. the: reprectors of this Paper may decide 
be the Next-of- Kin ef any person 0 te ditled tn an aeddent . 


at the time of the accident 

ee ae rat Deak wen nee ann 

written either in ink or pencil. Death must ccour 

hours of the accident, aud auilioation for pavement of the 

Mimey must be made to the Propri is Paper within seven days 

of ity ocourrence, This oer t¢ not to Railway Servants en ' 
"hr £1,000 wil! be me *y the OOEAN sO0CIDENT AND GUARANTEM 
OURPORATION, LIMITED, Mansion House Builds London, E.0. 
uctny provided for by a month!y premium paid to Curporation by 


Pp 
PBAKSUN'S WKHBbLY. 
and Bookstalls on 


ewsaqents Mi » 
Sept. 71k onsd conlers tha benches ef thes tuburtones cqanesa geacs make 
on Monday, SeptemLer 8th. Uur ofer is not confined to one claim, but wilh 


hol good jur any number of individual cases. Not more than £1,900 wi. 
be paid on account ef any one death. = 
DNQIMLUTD cones cose cents see sse ea catehacsiasetu eaitacseeeetse stercceress 


T hereby certify that the pree 
mium in respect of this insurance 
has been paid up to Oct. 26th, 
1891., and that therefore every 
purchaser of PEARSON'S WERKLY ie 
insured with thie company against 
fatal railway accident to the xq 
tent of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS undep 
the conditions mentioned abovs.: 


Cor a~ Boar t—e + Gowen a a 


a «A Gc: » _ ee MEAS, (77 SE FF 
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A CHEAP ADVERTISEMENT. 


Virtacer: “What's the meaning of that rope 


IN TRIPOLI. 
has described the peasant log hut of 


Central Russia as a place where “you can cut the poekiy from the church steeple to the top of your 
i j tent 1” 

al he ave tek it lap Circus Manager: “That's for our press Ethiopian 

Io” the smell of cabbage soup” a combined fragrance trick elephant to walk over at two o'clock, just before 


the performance. Didn't you see the pictures? He's 
to start from the church or ae and walk the rope 
to the tent, and then descend by the centre-pole to 
the arena.” 

“My ! I should think he’d fall.” 

“ He never fell yet.” 

“ But his weight will pull over the steeple.” 

“ Never has yet.” 

“And I don’t believe any of the church folks want 
it tried, anyhow.” 

“ They never do.” 

“Didn't you ask ’em ?” 

“No. e never do. We always get the rope up 
quick before they tind out whut we're after.” 

“But can’t they call on the police to stop you?” 

“ They always do.” 

“Don't you respect the law $” 

“Always. The elephant never walks, but you see 
that isn’t our fault.” 


a ee 
DEAD IN BED. 


He was found dead in his bed. Wealth, prominence, 
influential friends, could not save the always unplen- 
sant coroner's inquest. This was proper. Laws are 
made to be obeyed. Two learned surgeons who had 
probed the secrets of the dead man’s body, deposed 
that heart-disease, doubtless superindu by over- 
exertion, was the cause of the sudden death The jury 
said the same. The learned surgeons and the intelli- 
gent jury were wrong. ‘This was the cause :— 

He, the man found dead, was home again for an 
autumn day in his quiet country birthplace. Every- 
thing seemed gladsome, and even the beeches about 
the oid place were in gorgeous holiday MD she His 
father, robust despite his years, welcomed him most 
heartily. Deeply touching was the joyful perenne of 
his gentle mother, long bedridden, but whose spirit 
had grown sweeter through all the suffering until her 
pure face upon the pillow seemed to have ahout it 
the halo of God’s angels. 

He turned that she might not see the welling 
tears, when a sharp report rang out. Somehow the 
pistol in his pocket had been eohare The bullet 
—great Heaven, what fatal chance !—had pierced the 


of decayed fruit, foul straw, dirty sheepskins, and un- 


ens more agreeable to the eye than 
to the nose. When you come up to one of the square, 
blank, windowless, lifeless blocks of masonry which are 
og by courtesy “ houses,” and sce creeping out from 
blackness of the one low, tunnel-like aperture 
that breaks its ghostly white, a gaunt, brown, shrivelled 
face and skeleton figure, shrouded in a trailing white 
mantle, the whole proceeding is so startlingly sugges- 
tive of a dead man rising from his grave (especially 
when you happen to see it about nightfall) as to be 
much more striking than agreeable. ‘s 
If you venture to peep into one of these living 
rogahe eoe chances are that you will have barely time 
to e out a shadowy figuro squatting in one corner 
of the dim interior amid congregated sheepskins and 
water jars when you are greeted with a fierce yell, 
and a heavy earthen pot smashes itself to pieces 
against the wall close to your head, while the hob- 
[se springs to his feet like a tiger to demolish 
deyo' 


intidel dog” who has dared to disturb his evening 
tions, 

At times, however, you light upon a milder barbarian, 
who greets you with the traditional “Salaam 
aleikkoum ” (peace be with you), and invites you to 
take a subterranean meal of Moorish coffee, Barbary 
dates, and thick, gray, sticky bread, which looks and 
tastes very much like glaziers putty. But if you rashly 
set down all this as “true Oriental hospitality,” and 
propose to avoid wounding the feelings of your host by 
offering him any sordid compensation, you will soon 
find out your mistake, for the old gentleman’s Moham- 
medan prejudices against Christians do not extend to 

tian money, and he wil! take good care to see the 
colour of yours before you and he part. 

Let us stroll round this harbour, in which the “ shi 
of the desert” lie at anchor (with their long necks 
outatretched upon the warm, dry earth in lazy enjoy- 
ment), and see what is to be seen, for it is not often 

jays that we can meet with such a spectacle. It 
és a curious fact that many of the wild figures round us 
p hither from regions where no white man has 
foot since the world began, and that man 


secrets which the ablest scientists of Europe are still 
striving in vain to penetrate are in the possession of 
these bare-limbed, ignorant savages, who do not even 
cnow their value. 

This big, flat-nosed, one-eyed negro from the Wes- 
tern Soudan, with no clothing save a nondescript 
gar.ocnt suggestive of arcoal cack with the end knocked 
out, aud the sand of the Sahara crusted like brown 
sugar in his woolly hair, has seen things of which 
neither Nachtigall nor Schweinfurth ever dreamed, 
.~ which would considerably astonish Stanley him- 


Str 

| Tm, tall, lean, hawk-eyed Tuareg, with his short, 
v brass-hilted sword slung across his bony shoulders, 
and the tierce, elastic vitality of the wolf or the tiger 
quivering in every sinew of his long, gaunt limbs, 
has sat amid the ruins of cities older than Homer, for 
* one glimpse of which any archeological professor of 

London or Bertin would gladly peril his life. 

Yonder scowling, low-browed fellow, with his coarse 
black hair gathered up into a kind of bush upon the 
crown of his otherwise shaven head, and the whitish 
scar of a fearful wound running slantwise across his 
bare, brown, sinewy chest, broke into Khartoum in 
the forefront of the Mahdi’s motley host upon that 
fatal February morning, and could tell, if he chose, all 
that still remains to be known respecting the fate of 
brave “ Chmese Gordon.” 


Cyclists must have their lamps alight at 7.0 p.m. on 
Monday, September 21st, and two minutes earlser on every 
eucceediny evening during the week. 


? £100 INSURANCE 
FOR CYCLISTS. 


In addition to our unique Railway Insurance offer of 
£1,000, we insure Cyclists, un the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition required 
to secure this sum to whomsoever the Proprietors of 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who meets with his or her death by an accident 
| while actually riding, is that a copy of the current number 

ef PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, should be on the 
; person of te deceased at the time of the fatality. The usual 


signature in pen or pencil must occupy the line left blank es pig?” 
' O'S yes.” 


at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven lays to the Proprietors of the Paper, and death 
: peust occur within the same period from the accident, 
‘ ‘ Signature 

Available untd midnight, September 28th, 1801. : 


in horror. 
feet, his legs, his waist—upward and upward to 
strangle life. And the awfulness and hideousness of 
it all caused the man’s heart to stup its beating for 
ever. 


temple of the invalid, and, as the son looked down, 
the breath of the sainted woman departed, and her 
pillow was dripping red. 


The aged man rushed in. With a cry it seemed 


must echo to the portals of heaven, he sank lifeless, a 
crimson stream gushing from his lips. 


And, as the son of the dead gazed, his brain reeled 
Then a hideous serpent coiled about his 


This was the dream of the man found dead in his 


bed. 


Even the learned physicians did not know that he 


died of that horrible fright in his sleep, as had thou- 
sands before him, and as will thousan 
to come. 


in the years 
——— ae oe 


WE are told that “a word to the wise is sufficient,” 
but the Welsh language seems to have more y’s to the 
word than are absolutely necessary. 


—3—-—__ 


“ SpgakInG of extravagance in dress,” writes a reader 
who has travelled “the most expensively-dressed man 
I ever saw was an African chief on the Gold Coast. 
His wives had anointed him thoroughly with palm oil 
and then powdered him from head to foot with gold 
dust. You never saw in your life a man got up 80 
utterly regardless of expense.” 

fe 


Ar asecond-class restaurant a gentleman was hastily 
called out of the room, as an acquaintance wished to 
speak to him. To keep off intruders he placed a scrap 
0 Peper over his plate and his glass of beer, with the 
words : 

“I have touched all this with my fingers.” 

On returning, he found everything as he had left it, 
onl he poner ad these words added in pencil : 

ave 
ee 


Partosopuee: “ Yes, there are many useless things 
in Mepure A pig’s tail, for instance, is of no use 
at all.” 

Patrick: “ No use, is it, yez say! Did yez ever see 


“Did yen ever thry to drive a pig into a new pen!” 
Qa. . 
“Then thry it some day. The tail waz made to take 


hold of an’ pull. Then the baste thinks yez is thryin 
to pull him out av the pen, an’ in he lapes,” ? 


Wax ixhénd 
Burn, 96, 1602 


WORK IN SLEEP. 

UnNpoustep proof has been afforded that the energy 
of the intellect is sometimes greater during sleep than 
at other times, and many a problem, it is asserted, has 
been solved in aleep which has puzzled the waking 
senses. 

Cabanis tells us that Franklin on several occasions 
mentioned to him that he had been assisted by dreams 
in the conduct of affairs in which he was engaged. 
Condillac states that while writing his CoursE or 
Srouprzes he was frequently obliged to leave a chapter 
incomplete and retire to bed, and that on awaking he 
oti it, on more than one occasion, ed in his 


In like manner Condorcet would sometimes leave his 
complicated calculations unfinisbed, and after retiring 
to rest would find their results unfolded to him in his 
dreams. La Fontaine and Voltaire both composed 
verses in their sleep, which they could repeat on 
awaking. Doctor Johnson relates that he once ina 
dreain had a contest of wit with some other perem, 
and that he was very mortified by imagining that his 
antagonist had the better of him. 

Coleridge in adream composed the wild and beautiful 

m of Kusia Kuan, which had been suggested to 
im by a passage he had read in PurcHas’s PILGRIMAGE 
before he fell asleep. On awaking he had a distinct 
recollection of between two and three hundred lines, 
and taking writing materials, began eagerly to set them 
down. Miatartantels he was interrupted before a 
quarter of the task was done—was called away to 
attend to some business which detained him an hour— 
and found when he returned to his writing that the 
remainder had vanished from his memory, and all his 
efforts failed to recall it. 

The inmost remarkable testimony of this kind is per- 
haps that of Sir Thomas Browne, who declared that, if 
it were possible, he would prefer to carry on his studies 
in his dreams, so much more efficient were his faculties 
of mind when his body was asleep. 

An Organi of local celebrity had been practising 
with enthusiasm some of Sebastian Bach’s most elabo- 
rate fugues until he had acquired the most facile 
execution of even the most difficult, and he had con- 
tinued these exercises as the sources of the highest 
emotional gratification, One night, after his usual 
occupation of teaching music, he went to bed, but did 
not recollect whether he felt more than ordinarily 
fatigued. He dreamed that he had to play the fugues 
to a large congregation, but he found to his horror that 
the pedals would not move, and that it was utterly im- 
possible to give any effect to these sublime composi- 
tions. 

He tried to do so with great and intense anxiety, and 
with the most indomitable perseverance ; but the diffi- 
culties increased, and his chagrin and disappointment 
were great, as he had never anticipated the possibilit 
of such a complete failure. Hence he made still 
greater ome trying with all his energy to make the 
pedals act. But in spite of his additional labour he 
could not succeed, and under a sensation of despair 
he ore ip eat oh i 

6 was quite j and physical rostrated, par- 
ticularly hs legs and arms, wllich Paine ah P as 
much as if his dreamy adventure had been an actual 
teality. There is no doubt that if he had not indeed 
used the muscles of his arms and feet, he had yet 
expended as much nervous power as if his limbs had 
been exercised under the perfect volition of conscious- 
ness. 

A sportsman tells us he sometimes suffers wretchedly 
in dreams. He has to toil over rocks and rugged 
ground after game, and when he has at length arrived 
within shot of it his rifle will not go off. In vain he 
tugs at the trigger, the game mocks him with a 
ghastly grin, and he wakes, trembling all over, ap- 
parently from fatigue. 

Morrison, in his “ Medicine no Mystery,” tells of a 
ih guste dog used to get up in the night, light his 
candle, write sermons, correet them with interlinea- 
sions, and go to bed again, while he was all the time 
asleep. 

A similar story is told of a Nonconformist preacher, 
who had been Pa aa during the week about 
the treatment of the subject of his Sunday's ser- 
mon, and mentioned his perplexity to his wife on 
Saturday night. During the night he got up and 
preached a good sermon on the subject in the hearing 
of his wife. In the morning his wife suggested a 
method of treating the subject, based upon sleep- 
work of the night before, with which he was much 
aria and he preached the sermon with no know- 
edge of its real origin. 

The Lancer has a story of a butcher’s boy who went 
to the stable in his sleep to saddle his horse and go his 
rounds. Not finding the saddle in its usual place, he 
went to the house and asked for it, and, failing to get 
it, he started off without it. He was taken from the 
horse and carried into the house. A doctor came, and 
while he was present the boy, considering himself 


stopped at the turnpike offered sixpence for the 
toll, and, this being given bac to him, he refused it, and 
demanded his change. A part of the change was given 


hin, aod he demanded the proper amount. hen 
awake afterwards he had no recollection of what had 


passed, 


WsEk ENDING 
Surr. 86, 160). 


FACTS. 


Neagty forty per cent. of the population of Siberia 
are Russian exiles. 


In twelve marriages out of every 100, one of the 
parties has been married before. 


A DEALER in artificial limbs estimates that 300,000 
Britons have lost one or both legs. 


Tug royal road to fortune would seem to be the 
tomato trade. It is asserted that Bordeaux tomatoes 
have been sold in the London market at a penny per 
pound, and retailed as English at tenpence. 


Hers isa hint which may prove useful to persons 
afflicted with the impediment of stammering. If the 
sufferer will always till his lungs by a strong inhalation 
before he begins to speak, he may very readily cure 
the most obstinate case. 


Wuar is believed to be the oldest house in the United 
States stands, in a good state of preservation, in the 
vil of Guildford, Connecticut. Guildford was set- 
tled in 1639 by a party from England, headed by the 
Rev. Henry Whitfield, and the stone house was built 
in that year, so that it is now over 252 years old. 


AN ingenious American citizen has lately been 
exercising his mind over the British National Debt, 
which he describes in an Ohio paper as being 80 ) 
that if it were divided into rit notes thay would 
completely cover the State of Ohio three times over. 
If paid in penny pieces, and each penny piled one above 
the other, it would make seven columns of copper 
reaching to the moon. 


Tas Errecr or Getrina Excitep.—As an instance 
of the effect of excitement it is related of the battle of 
Gettysburg that no fewer than 24,000 rifles were left on 
the field, of which only one quarter were found on 
examination to be properly loaded. One-half were 
loaded with two cartridges, several had three, four, and 
more bullets, and in the barrel of one rifle no fewer 
than twenty-two charges were found. 


A Toucuine Girt.—Aniong the Yombas of West 
Afriea, who take great care of their teeth, and scrab 
them well at least three times a day, an ald tooth- 
brush is regarded as a touching present, not being 
intended so much a es indeed, oe ae 
conveying a sort of implied message that, as the 
sender took the greatest care of his teeth, and used 
his toothbruah continually, so his friend was also in 
his thoughts morning, noon, and night. 


A Wire-srater’s CLuB.—At Bolton, some years 
since, the wife of a collier named Bloom, who resided 
at the colliery village of Aspull, summoned her hus- 
band for arrears due under a separation order. She 
stated that when the order was granted he jumped 
upon her, and obtained the money to pay the fine of 
two ponnds and costs from a club which had been 
formed by men who subscribed to defray the costs 
vie one of their number was fined for thrashing his 
wife. 


WHISTLING FoR SKAL8.—Thce well-known love of seals 
for musiva! sounds too often Icads to their destruction. 
When the Esquiinaux hunter sees none of his prey 
about he begins whistling, and sooner or later is sure 
to attract an appreciative seal within reach of his 
harpoon. Lying at full length at the edge of the ice 
he continues whistling low, plaintive, calling notes, and 
presently a few of the animals will draw near to 
the spot, lifting themselves as high as they can out 
of the water, and slowly shaking their heads to 
and fro, as if keeping time to the music. By-and- 
by one seal, more daring than: its fellows, will 
come very close to the hunter, who then jumps to his 
feet and slays the creature, while its mates make off as 
quickly as possible. The whistling is 
successful when porter by another 
a short distance 
the ice. 


A Romantic History.—Sixty years ago a young 
Italian was condemned to death for a political offence. 
The scaffold was erected, when he found means of 
escape. He finally landed in England. A stranger, 
and unable to speak the language, he began to teach 
his own. For ten years he lived a life of penury. 
One day he found a friend in Roscoe, who gave him 
letters which obtained him employment at University 
College. One of the letters was to Sir Henry Ellis, 
who was then chief librarian of the British Museum. 
Two years afterwards, when Brougham interested 
himeelf in the young Italian, this letter to Sir Henry 
no doubt helped to obtain for him the position of 
Assistant Librarian. He was thirty-four when he 
entered the Museum, and at forty he was appointed 
keeper of the printed books. He bratitartent wise 
reforms, administered his department with great skill, 
and showed a marvellous Rhowiedge of books; and, 
with a liberality which is creditable to the Govern- 
ment of the time, when death once more made the 
higher place vacant, he was elevated to the post, and, 
being naturalised, he was knighted. This, in a nat- 
shell, is the brief history of Sir Antonio Panizzi, 
Librarian of the British Museum, who died at the 
ripe age of eighty. 


merally more 
uimaux at 
ehind the hunter lying motionless on 
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Tax maintenance of our home army costs the country 
223,500 a day. 

Tux demand for the revised version of the New 
Testament in 1881 exceeded that for any other book 
that has ever been published before or since. 


Tug expenditure of the seven Great Powers of 
Europe on their armies and navies from 1882 to 1888 
amounted to no less than 974 millions sterling. 


THe greatest number of bridges built by one man 
was by Telford, the engineer, who erected twelve 
Ronde bridges in Scotland between the years 1800 

1820. 


Ong million tabes for Koch’s lymph is the work 
which is at present engaging the attention of a Ger- 
man glass works. The tubes are made of a fine quality 
of glass, and are closed with a glass stopper. 


Bata or Gitzap.—The real balm of Gilead is the 
dried juice of a low shrub which grows in Syria. It is 
eat A valuable and scarce, for the amount of balm 
yielded by one shrub never exceeds sixty drops a day. 
apieeg. Josephus, the balm or balsam of Gilead 
was one of the presents given by the Queen of Sheba 
to aos Solomon. The ancient Jewish Sp eres pre- 
scribed it evidently for dyspepsia and me lia. 

Wuere tHe Apostites Rest.—Church authorities 
state that the remains of the twelve Apostles are now 
in the following places :- Seven are in Rome, namely 


Peter, Philip, James the Lesser, Jade, Bartholomew. 
Matthias, and Simon. Three are in the kingdom of 
Naples, Matthew at Salerno, Andrew at Amalti, and 


Thomas at Ortano. One isin Spain, James the Greater 
whose remains are at St. Jago de Compostella ot 
the body of St. John the Evangelist, the remaining one 
of the twelve, there is no knowledge. The Evangeliste 
Mark and Luke are also in Italy, the former at Venice, 
and the latterat Padua St. Paul’s rensains are also 
believed to be in Italy. 


An Esoarep Convior Turngep Jupcr—Western 
civilisation and the manner thereof are making head- 
way in Japan. From Nagasaki in that country there 
comes an account of the trial of Goto, Judge of the 
Court of Fooknye. The accueation against the jadge 
is that he isan escaped convict, sentenced ten years 

© to imprisonment for life for embezzling the money 
of his ropes He escaped about a year thereafter, 
kept hi concealed for a time, then under another 
name began the study of law. In 1683 he was appointed 
Secretary to the Oita Court, and in 1887 Judge of the 
Court of Fooknye. And he continued to sit in judg- 
ment there, to the admiration of very many, till his 
arrest. All which goes to show that there are as clever 
fellows in Japan as anywhere else. 


Deap CoLtours.—Few persons are aware that verita- 
ble Egyptian mummies are ground into paints. But 
it is a fact that mummies are used for this 
purpose, the asphaltum with which they are im- 
pregnated tng a quality superior to that which 
can elsewhere be obtained, and producing a peculiar 
brownish tint when made into paint, which is prized 
by distinguished artists both of this and other countries. 
Thancieat y ptians, when they put away their dca 
wrapped in clot saturated with asphaltum, cou 
never have realised the fact that ages afterthey had been 
laid in the tombs and pyramids along the Nile, their 
dust would be used in painting pictures in worlds 
then undiscovered, and by artists whose languages 
were to them unknown. 


Tre ScHooLmaster’s CountTry.—Switzerland is 
certainly the Eldorado of the schoolmaster. In the 
district of Snanen, in Canton Berne, there is hardly any 
political or communal office which is not occupied by 
aschoolmaster. Out of the three members who repre- 
sent the district in the great council one is a school- 
master. An inspector of the poor isa echoolmaster. 
Two of the | justices are schoolmasters. A town- 
clerk is a schoolmaster. r 

istrar are schoolmasters. A public prosecutor is a 
schoolmaster, and the chief of the tire brigade is a 
schoolmaster. Whether these gentlemen are all 
practising their functions as ped es along with 
their other public duties we do not know, but it would 
seem as if the calling occupied much the same place 
in Berne as that of a barrister does among us. 


Brauiomanta.—In May, 1812, the library of the 
Duke of Roxburghe was sold. The collection contained 
a copy of io, published at Venice in 1471. 
Among the eineuistied company which attended the 
gale were, the Duke of Devonshire, Earl Spencer, 
and the Duke of ie ore then Marquis of Bland- 


ford. The bid stood at five hundred guineas, “A 
Shoneand aineas,” said Earl Spencer. “And ten,” 
added the 


arquis. You wien have heard a pin drop. 
All eyes were bent on the bidders. Now they talked 
a now ate a biscuit, but without the least thought 
oPyieldin one to the other. The contest ed 
until the Marquis said, “Two thousand |e 3.” Then 
Earl Spencer bethought hiuy of waste of powder, when 
Lord Althorp came to his side, as if to bring his father 
a fresh lance to renew the fight. Father and son 
whispered together, and Earl Spencer exclaimed, “Two 
thousand two hundred and fift pounds !” An electric 
shock went through the assembly. “And ten,” quickly 
added the Marquis. There ended the strife. 
spectators stood dumb when the hammer fell, 


. , 


A registrar and deputy- [- 
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Kzvrr’s large steel guns cost abont £160 per tom. :: 19 
Ir is estimated that in the United Le, mmo 
than 70,000 girls are employed in public-houses 
drinking bara. »* 
Ir is somewhat remarkable Bs note = three << 
steamers, averaging 1,700 tons, seven ete 
f totalling 7,749 have never been heard re 
since they left port early this year. iva 
Faminies ov Seven.—French fathers and mathera ~ >: 
are especially happy who have families of <— 
because, according to the law of July 17th, aya J 
such are exempt from personal taxes. There is j 
ing the numer 


published an official statement menice 

of families blest by the new Act, pera been they-ere 
148,808, dwelling in 26,623 parishes, 

amongst them 1,157,647 childrep. By the rec 

that gives an average of seven and four-fifths of a © 
child to each household. 


Tug CoLour or Bras all the stars in the 
heavens have the same whitish-bluish-green 


but Sirius and Polaris are ailvery white, Arcturus fs 
ellow, Oapella so others are aie cor ond 

telgeuse are so is the plan ju 
colours are more noticeable with a tel ri 
the eye alone. A remarkable group in the Sou 


Cross has “the effect of a superb piece of 
jewellery.” It is composed of over one hundred har 33 a 
seven of which only exceed the tenth magni 3, << 
among these, two are red, two are vivid green, three 9“ 
are pale green, and one is greenish blue. 

TRavELuine with Docs In KamTegHATKA.—Travgpi- 
ing with dogs is both dangerousand difficult. Instéad 
of he whip the agers ne Al ge stick. 
with iron rings, which, by their ft 8, 
leader of the team the necessary signals, 
dogs do not sufficiently exert themselves the stick 
cast among them to rouse them to greater speed ; but. 
then the traveller must be dexterous to pick it up aggim. - 
while the sledge shoots along. During a snowstorm. -— 
the dogs keep their master warm, and will lie > 
oear him for hours, so that he has merely to 0. 
the snow from covering him too deep: su 
him. The dogs are also excellent weather propheta, for- 
when, while resting, they dig holes in the snow, e- 
storm may with certainty be expected. : 

Harp on raz Cat.—lIn France, on the festival of ' 
8t. sp it was in days gone by the custom to 
twenty-four cats in the midst of a e fire . 
the public square by the bishop and his glergy ; h . 
and anthems were sung, and processions were m a - 
honour of the occusion by the priests end people, 
compere led as an emblem of the one, I 
was no doabt, too, its demoniac character that gave- 
rise to the superstitious idea of its being unlucky te._ 
meet a black cat at any time. Thus, weare told how, im. 

ears gone by, some of the Scotch folk were in the 
bit of carrying an old iron nail to throw at a black ‘ 
cat which might cross their path, as by this act all ~* 
evil was supposed to be warded off. To the same. .”.“ 
reason, perhaps, may be attributed the notion that-i#77y £3 
is aminous for a bride, on setting out to be married, tos , e 
meet a cat. ; 

Harvest Home.—In Suffolk hushandry, the man 
who goes foremost through the harvest with the sickle-- 
or the ecythe is honoured with the title of “ Lord,” and 
at the horkpy, or harvest-home feast, coll what he . 


& 


Pye 


can, for himself and brethren, from the farmers and’ 
visitors, to make a frolic afterwards, called “ the - 
largess spending.” By way of returning thanks, 
Portals emg: leave the scene of festivity, and wi 
long 


they y 3 
ve and repeated shout of “ Largess’!” seam 4 
wah to make ‘hamalven heard by the people a, os 
surrounding farms, whilst the number of shouts is-- e: 
regulated by the sums given. Before they rejoin i+ § a 
company within, they play a number of pranks, and . 

ive themselves up to jollity. In Norf be 
tobridgeshire, customs nearly similar still exist. 

the latter county, the following lines are used to- 
celebrate harvest-home :— 

The last load ie pitched, deck'd with mapy a bow, 

And we lead it a to the homestead and mow ; 


“« Hawkee, hawkee |” we every man, Woman 

And join heart and voice in the fall harveat joy ; hr 
ery, and our g! 
an 


“* Hawkee, hawkee {” we Voices raise, . 
To the Giver of all be all all praise. 


AWARD OK EHE EAIRD FEN £5 Sp. 
WEA-SERS. 


The following are the names and addresses of the senders - 
of the an ons which etrike the proprietors of Dalu-Kolae 
tea as being the most practical for extending the sale of * 
SOT Set ct cians Kas ann eieasted ameedldieraaadilign 

‘o of them en forw: a 
ailver tea-set, which will for a few days be on caw the: 


window of the Dalu-Kola agent in the town to w; it. 
The names and addresses of the ‘‘ Consw we 

winners will appear next week. 

Ped vane Street, Te eee, High Street, 


Prospect ‘estgate, Road, 
agi e AST RAR I EN ae 
Bean cr Crna, tHe Oe 
Rema ber cease oo onsen: 


eee 


d@ermg the period the house was cleaned down. 
had 20 wailed et Cenet teve Gotsare carseeas 
the ni ms and got 0 trifing with the draught from 
deor. ‘Ks am a littie bald the effect was disastrous. 
Through the day I felt stiff about the shoulders, with 
sensation between the cyca as if I had been trying 

inhale some putty. . : 
I observed to Maria (Mra Perkins’s name is Maria) 
thet I hod caught a bad cold, and should probably 
it in time. But she treatod the matter lightly. 
I went to led that night I apprebended 
twoeble. Along one jaw, the left one, eceasionally 
eapered a grumbling scnsation. It kept me awake an 
hear or sotrying to determine whether that was all there 
was of it, or v ether there was something to come after 
Which would necd uy wakeful presence to contend 
— Thus pondering, 1 fell ag pe and forgot all 
t the trouble. I dou't know how iong I slept, but 

J fell to dreaming that I had made a match of fift 
pouuds a-side to tight a cross-cut saw ina steam mill, 
and wos well at work on the jol), when the saw got 
my head between its teeth, I thought this was a 
favourable time to wake up, and I did so. It imme- 
diately transpired that I might better have stayed 

where I was aud taken my chances with the saw. 

I found inyself sitting straight up in bed with one 
hand spasmedically grasping my jaw, and the other 
ewaying to aud fro without any apparently definite 


dl = ond 


purpose. 
¥t was on awful pain. It shot about like a dog which 
had been stung by a wasp. It bored like lightning 
through the basement of my jaw, darted across the 
weal of oy mouth, and then ran lengthwise of the teeth. 
If every flying pang had hecn a drunken plough chased 
ademon across a field full of stumps, 1 think the 
er would understand my condition. I could no 
more get hold of the fearful agony that was cavorting 
yeend in me than | oould pick up a piece of wet soap 
when in « hurry. Suddenly it Gps es It went off 
al] at once, giving me a parting that fairly made 
me howl. ; ; 
“What on earth isthematter with you ?” said a voice 
fem one corner of the room. : 
I looked out into the dark, astonished. 
“ Maria, is that you 1” said 1. 
“What thero is left of me,” was the curt reply, 
fielbowed by a fumbling about the mantel. ; 
laoesty aeonUig was struck, and Mra Perkins 


me. 
Well, | dcolare, Cyrus Davidson, if thes hasn’t bean 
@ night of it? What in the nawe of mercy is the 
matter with you? Are you gone clean , or have 
yeasatoaapin? Kor one wheie hour yeu have been 
img about on that bed, groaning like a dead man, 
an on ing your arms in all directions I was 
ae out of bed, and here I have been 
up in a corner, the very life frightened out of 
me, and wondering whether you were goin to set fire 
te the house, or beat out my brains with a hatchet. If 
yea have finishcd I'll come to bed and try toget a wink 

ef alec.” 

I ad finished, there was no doubt of it, and felt, in 
the relief I expericnced, that it would bea compara- 
tively easy matter to forgive Mrs. Perkins the sus- 
dcions of her alarm ; as to braining her with a hatchet, 


never thought of it. We haven't got one. 

I thought [ was rid of the toothache, but a grumbling 
eet in again next morning. It wus just like the feeling 
ef the night before, aud a still voice said to me, “ Loo 
out, Perkins.” 

Idid. l went right away to the dentist who has 


led the teeth of our family and knows our peculiari- 

There was an uneasy sincll about bis office. It 

was very suggestive of trouble, and as | sniffed it in I 

expericnced a sinking fecling. I looked at him and 

amiled asickly sinile. He was never, even on a holi- 

day, the handsomest of men, but now his appearance 
was very, very depressing. 

I told him whut was the matter with me, how I had 
been up all night with a four-storey pain, how my wife 
had been thrown out of bed by the violence of my 
suffering, how— 

He asked we if I wouldn't sit down. I sat down. 
He held hack Pat head, opened my mouth, and went 
Qshing inside with a piece of watch-spring. And while 
be angled he conversed. Said he: 

“You have caught a cold.” 

“T have.” 

“It seems the trouble is with one of the bicuspids,” 
he remarked. 

Of course I didn’t know what a bicuspid was, but 
thought it wouldn't look well for the head of a famil 
to be stumped with so short a word as that, and so 
esked, with some vigour : 

“Which one?” 

aie gel vas he said. 

am glad it isn’t any worse,” I replied, throwing 
fe asigh of relief a epee tne 

*The frontal bone,” he went on to say, “is not 


t 


affected. The submaxillary gland is eome- 
en . but it does wot uccessarily follew that 
parotitis will ensue.” i 


“Iam ad to beer thet,” said I, which Z certainty 
aivbongh if the parotitis had ensued # dan't at 

likely I should have minded it much, unless it was 
something that would spill, and I was up 

He kept on talking and angling. 

“The esophagus isn't loose,” he next remarked. 

“ Ah,” said 1, winking at bim. 

“Oh no; the ligaments are quite firm. { might 


8a — 
Tifarder! fire!” I shouted in bewilderment. 
“ Did it hurt you?” be asked, looking es calm and 
agi a nee ae seni — ru 
“Hurt mo reat ness! did you e 
split me open, and not have it hurt me? Whet was 
thls matter! id yousbpl 8 fom 
“Cortainly not!” he said ; was ai! getti 
hold of the tooth. Just hold your h aoc an 
instant, and I will have it out at once.” 


“| fancy I won't try it again,” said I, with a shiver. 
“ The toothache is enough, but it is heaven aleng- 
side of that. You may come up sometime and pull rt 


out when I’m not at home. I think [ could endure the 
operation with necessary calmness if I was about a 
mile off. Come up whon you can.” 

And I left. I hope he will come, I am boiling some 
pure spring watcr for him. 


— of 
We Aut Know Hes 


Snr. warbled the soprano with dramatic sensibility, 
And dallied with the organ when the organist was 
Bick ; 
She got ap, for varicty, a brand-new church society, 


an 
Spoke with great facility avout the new church brick. 


She shed great tears of sorrow for the heathen im- 
morality, 
And organised a system that would open up their 
eyes ; 
In culinary charity she won great popularity, and 
Showed her personality in lecturing on pies. 


For real unvarnished culture she betrayed a great 
propensity ; 
Her ‘luesday talks were famous, her Friday glim- 
mers great. 
She grasped at electricity with mental elasticity, and 
Lectured with intensity about the warriage state. 


But, with the calm assurance of her wonderful 
capacity, 

She wouldn’t wash the dishes, but she'd talk all day 
on rocks, 

And while she dealt on density, or space and its 


inmwnensity, 
With such refined audacity, her mother darned the 
-s0oks ! 
a 
‘Tue seven ages of man: The first tooth, the first 
boota, the tirst pair of long trousers, the first shave, 
the first proposal, the first baby, the first grandohild. 
ee ee 
Lawyeg: “Did he charge you with lying in so many 
words?” 
Client : “ Well, he called me a weather forecast.” 
Lawyer: *That is sutticient. You stand a good 
chance of getting damages.” 
ee ee 


Tnx latest school novelty is an india-rubber pen. 
One of the advantages claimed for it is that it rubs 
out the lines as they are Leing written. One sheet 
of paper may, by tlis means, be made to Inst for ever, 
and thus the cost of stationery in schools absolutely 
vanishes. 

—_——j_-—_—_—_. 


Lonp Camprett, in his Lives or tim CHANCELLORS, 
tells us that when he first travelled from Edinburgh 
to London in the mail coach,’the time was reduced 
from twelve to fourteen days—which the journey had 
previously occupied—to three nights aud two days. 

“This new and swift travelling from the Scotch 
capital,” he adds, “was woudertul, and I was gravely 
advised to stop a day or two at York, as several 
sengers who had gone through without soprine Vad 
died of apoplexy from the rapidity of the motion.” 

ee ee 

At a performance of Rob Roy, given recently at 
Greenock, the ud of the performers were 
Greenock amateurs. The Bailie fell to the lot of a 
brisk young fellow who had evidently made a study of 
the character. After the escape of the bold outlaw, 
Dougal and others join in a dance, the Bailie being 
led, in the excitement of the moment, to unbend from 
the decorum and dignity he has studiously observed. 
This dance was Lie with so much verve that the 
spectators demanded its repetition. The audience was 
keenly sympathetic ; and the orchestra, entering into 
the spirit that pervaded the house, were scraping and 
blowing with commendable energy, when an old 
woman in the pit—whose sympathies were with the 
Bailie—reached forward, and somewhat disconcerted 
the leader by touching him on the bow arm, and say- 
ing, in imploring terms: i 

“Stop it, mister—stop it eer makin’ that auld 
body dance ower-much i 


to reach for a banana or something, and the ball took 
of the Prime Minister’s h and mnocked a hole on 
as a sewer royal palace. i 
bo wouldn't have cared so much if the Wfatter 
there—as the minister wasn't up to much 

and the palace rteeded ventilation—but it didn’t. 

On the contrary, the elephant, which had been 
stood on its head by the reovil, pieked iteelf up in o 
fury, and started with a furious rush. It 
grand stand the very first thing, slong the Grand 

hamberlain and Past Grand Carver of Missionaries 
into the next street. It then jow into the brass 
band with all four feet, and if it badn’t got the 
big drum over its head, so that it couldn’t see, would 
probably have cleaned out the entire Court. The king 
was not found until the next morning, and then, as 
he slid down out of a cocoanut tree, he was heard to 
remark that there was only one thing needed to render 
his new artillery system an entire success—that was to 
get the enemy to adopt it. 

—— 

A PREACHER, who rambled in his sermons, when re- 

uested to stick to lis text, replied “ that scattering 

hot would hit the most birds.” 
a 

Lrrritx NeEvvy was reading a Icsson about ise to hor 
grandmother. 

“De you know what ioe is, Nelly?” 

“Yes, graudinamuma ; it’s water fast asleap.” 
jo——— 

A man in London is making a lot of money by Jend- 
ing out a £1,000 Bank of England note for swell wed- 
dings, to be exhibited as the gift of the bride's father. 
Another man is seut along te watch the note, and can 
be made very useful at presents-table ewhibiting 
the articles. 


5 


A GENTLEMAN in want of a house for the autumn 
months, in a little town on the west coast of 
found a commodious residence close to the beach On 
consulting the house agent's board, he read, “ House to 
let, apply opposite.” 

Opposite, eried he. “ Why, the house faces the 

sea, 

On making inquiry he found that the house belenged 
to a New Yorker, who was open to receive offers. 

———§a————— 


“Wuat isaskeleton? Can you tell me, children?” 
asked a teacher of her Sunday-schoo! class. 

The infant class looked troubled. Their ideas on the 
subject were of the ust vague description, and, they 
seemed to think, hard.y worth mentioning. The ques- 
tion passed down the class, almost to the very foo 
meeting only a blank look or u shake of the ee unti 
at last the smallest tot of all ventured areply : 

es Dleath, mith, it ith a man without any meat 
on it, 


2 


AN interesting old London cabman has been lately 
interviewed on hi¥retirement. He gnve many remi- 
niscences of ‘His. |#f@on tlle box, and one of his state 
ments was espeécinily charattenstic. He was asked 
to name the''Ynost protituble season he had ever 
experienced!:erk! he unhesitatingly teptied, “The 
season of 1862, the second great exhibition year.” It 
appears that for this event and the expected influx of 
foreigners our cabmen niade special linguistic prepara- 
tions. He managed, after considerable trouble, and at 
some little expense, to learn off by heart the words: 
“ My fare is a shilling more” inno fewer than twenty- 
five different foreign languages. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF CRIME. 


In the Black Museum, in Scotland Yard, the head 
centre of the Metropolitan Police vors collected a 
miscellaneous assortment of weapons other articles 
connected with tragedies and crimes. Amoi them 
we saw d@ring a rccent visit the following obj of 


note :— 
Carefully preserved under a glaes bow! is a gelatine 
capsule that once belonged to Dr. Lanison. Thongh 
innocent in appearance, it is full of 7 
and was prepared for the undoing of suffering 
and puny schoolboy whose fate raised a universal ory 
of horror throughout the tand. 

In a neighbouring receptacle is a splinter of blood- 
stained bone, a piece of reddish hair, and the stunrp of 
a shattered cigar. They are not objects to linger over, 
but, a dozen years ago, they proved important factors 
in a deed of fiendish barbarity. The remnant of bone, 
insignificant as it looks, was taken from of a 
living woinan, and afterwards helped to establish the 
identity of the haoked and mutilated body of Harriet 
Lane. Who does not remember the Whitechapel tra- 
gedy ? Who does not recollect something of the mur- 
dered woman, the dissected corpse, the burial in lime 
that was not quick, the strange removal, and the 

atient unfolding of the story which sent Henry 
Wainwright to tbe gallows? The half-finished cigar 
was the last solace of the betrayer. As it came, damp 
and reeking from his lips, it was appropriated by the 
police, and from that moment their chain of evidence 
tightened as surely round him as the hangman’s 
rope. 

Not far removed from this trophy of tho Old Bailey, 
are others of similar interest. ii rough-looking horse- 
pistol and a pair of boots were once the property of John 
Selby Watson. ‘This personage—a clergyman and a 
scholar—murdered his wife at Stockwell m 1872, and 
stealthily stowed away the body in ao packing-case. 
Though found guilty he escaped the drop, and was 
afterwards killed by a fall in a lunatic asylum. 

Coming next in order, we have a piece of the tanned 
skin of Bellingham, the man who shot Mr. Percival at 
Westminster ;a portrait of the dreaded Jack Sheppard ; 
a sketch of Mr. Greenacre, with his decapitate and 
legless victin.; and a par of handcutis, in which 
roystering Jerry Abershaw, the highwayman, was 
gibheted on Wimbledon Common in 1790. 

Close alongside is the remainder of an undis- 
covered crime. It is only a portion of wizzened apple 
—dirty and repellant now—but when taken from the 
rooms of Harriet Buswell, in Great Coram Street, the 
fruit still retained marks of buman teeth, and was 
expected to furnish aclue to a very cruel murderer. 
The hope was not realised, and the poor, unfortunate 
girl, like so many subsequent victims is still un- 
avenged. 

Two or three feet from this strange momento isa 
group of equally interesting relics) The truncheon- 
case, ominously pierced with a bullet, belonged to 
Constable Cole, of Dalston, a poor fellow who forfeited 
his life while endeavouring to stop a burglary at a 
Kaptist chapel in 1882. A soft felt hat and a chisel 
were found on the site of the murder, and by an 
extraordinary stroke of luck were largely instru- 
Inental in bringing James Orrock to justice. The 
chisel, which had been newly sharpened, was shown to 
many grinders without result; but on being eventu- 
ally submitted toa half-blind old woman, she explained 
that if the teol had been renovated at her establish- 
ment, it would be scratched with the owner’s name. 
As nothing was visible to the naked eye, the weapon 
was photographed, and the picture was found to show 
very clearly, ou the shank of the blade, the letters 
“O rock.” The writing was at once identitied, and 
this clue, properly followed up, was sufficient to secure 
a conviction on he capital charge. 

But there are so many names to these gory trophies 
that it would require another “ Newgate Calendar” to 
adequately describe them. There is a marvellous 
stury of treachery and vengeance surrounding the 
il pocket- pistol which killed James Carey at the 
Cape ; there is a sad record of ingratitude attaching 
to the rope which strangled Madame Riel in Park 
Lane ; there is a recital of curious infatuation to be 
gleaned from the mid attempts of O'Connor and 
Oxford to assassinate the Queen; and there is a 
perfect surfeit of blood-curdling horrors to be gathered 
trom the brutal misdeeds of the Lennie mutineers. 

But all is not. tragedy even in Scotland Yard. One 
is hound to laugh at the eccentric disappearance of the 
Rev. Mr. Speke, and to marvel at the vanity which 
brought so much grist to the beautifying-mill of 
Madame Rachel But is mankind wiser for the ex- 
posure? Women are just as ready to be duped to-day 
as wera the victims of Home, the spiritualist, or of 
Zendevesta, the astrologer. It seems astonishing that 
anybody could be deluded by the clumsy peep-show 
with which the Inst-named personage professed to’ 
Conjure up the image of « future lover. 

But the gentle aex too frequently lose both sight and 
reason when a prospective husband is in question, and 
“snigger” gleefully at any promised prize in broad- 
cloth, There were no blanks for the envious patrons 
of Zendevesta. He had laid in ‘a good stock of photo- 
graphs, and, when nided by well-arranged strips of 
mirror, was able to gratify his charmers with.a sight 


| are little more than 


x) 
HOW WOULD YOU LIKE THEM Ts 
Sour curious ancient end 


ile 's 


Still continuing our explorati 
red i of the . In the Peace * for 


tig teat curetully hearted, we bare tha'e hole pemeet 
coliectio wi vw 

Fe a gh ad 
police authorities, this beetle-browed, h neery die ‘ 


Sey size ; his gimlets 
are muffled in india-rubber casing ; his terrible Jommy 


. Si 


stump by which he transformed himself into a one-' 
armed pote a are the blue spectacles which 
80 strangely is appeararce. 

It was in this di doo that he travelled in search of 
“cribs to crack,” and it was with the aid of the crucible, 
now etanding alongside, that he melted down the si 
ceeds of his plundering forays. It is a perfect co 
tion, and if the eminent] . Peace had 
stuck to his house-breaking it is more than probable 
that his stock-in-trade would never have come into the | 
possession of the authorities. But the prosperous old 
gentleman, in a weak moment, degenerated into a 
peomen and his life at once became a burden to 

im. : 

How he tried to get rid of it by a desperate leap’ 
from an express train is too well known to need re- 
capitulation. It is worthy of note, however, that in 


ea tng are of the side ni 

; cation of a turf, ide next. 
pg The Countess of Mou ao 
much more comfortab 


nteag edy seams 
oo it did-of peri. 
winkle sah leering are aa ae 


“ Wxose picture is that?” i an artist in a. 
far western cabi ing a well executed portenit 
Renee onthe well es dee corner. . ; 

us dias my husband,” said the woman of the house, 


thus trying to “ cheat” the executioner he was true to “But & igh ith s the 
the one principle which had sustained him, “and main-— do with fatal effect,” urged artist, 3 
tained bina,” right through his adventurous career. | _ Thar gag the fate of his first picture in tho >> 


Mr. Peace has gone, but his story remains. ere is 
not so much humour about it as in the leits of 
Cartouche, or Claud Duval, but for deap cunnimg, dar- ‘ 
ing audacity, and quiet coolness in times of r, 
it 13 not surpassed in the whole catalogue of wrong- 
doing. 
The weapons are extensively varied in both sha 

and character. The firearms range from beautifully 


emy. ; 
“So was my husband,” snapped the woman, and ‘the ©: 
Be atau ae tera x 


ie 

A gatHeR seedy-lookmg customer went into a res- 

taurant and asked to see the proprietor, who was 
gammmoned to appear. 

“What do. you ask for a nicely-cooked beefsteak, 


There are knuokle-dusters of formidable propor. 
tions—some of a bp to stun an opponent and 
others embellished with spikes sufficient to penetrate 
the brain. There are life-preservers, watchmen’s 
rattles, be dae courbashes, Kaffir knobkerrys, and 
a gnarled-headed walking-stick which the Socialists 
are said to have made “ the terror of Kensington.” 

These are the instruments, commonplace enough, 
with which the murderous legends of the Black Museum 


y 
‘Then bring me some bread and . It is not: 
healthy to eat meat in warm eka 
——— 
Amona a —— that uly Maier to town from the 
gatherip eete in lent, is one related 
a wallet officer who has a seat in the Hosen 7 
Commons. It is about a in the service of Ba: 
a doctor in the country, who had taken the man en e 


finished revolvers to ugly pistols of a ang past era well done, wi' onions?” 
Some would kill a man eas leave pag hy cg on the grevy 1” 
others are big enough, and wide enough in the bore, to ‘A gra i 
blow off a victim's The cutlery offers still “Oh, yp te lghcreod kre Bape all ped SLR 38 
grenter contrasts. There are the “gully” and the You don't ; th: s liberal. How much do you ~~ 
razor for the throat; the two-edged for the’ barra’ for bread? P ed 
ribs, and a whole array of sword-sticks, pocket-knives, | “ We throw in the bread. : 
and chisels, for the miscellaneous cutting and thrust- a Is it ood bread 7 5 
ing that occasionally lend colour and excitement to the iS It is. : 2 is 
street row. ioe you or in bread and gravy ? 3 
bara 


are mostly associated. They are augmented by the | at the admiral’s recommendation. He had been for a 
jemmies of the burglar, the lanterns of the skulking | many years at sea, but, getting his discharge, he, of ail ae 
thief, the explosives of the political assassin, the plates | things, took up with horses, and became an experienced ay 
of the bank-note nar Aa moulds of the coiner, and man. Shortly after entering the doctor's serviee, ea 


other multifarious objects which form the strange 
apparatus of the predatory classes, They are a curious 


a hole some two feet square mysteriously : én #2 
the door of the hayloft. The doctor nolioa eon at g 


lot, and the records concerning many of thom are of | it had passed out of his mind till one day he, aa 
the most sensational and terrifying character. the garden, saw smoke issuing from the. ré. Bh” 
Nothing is lacking in this singular place. Dotted | Fearing the worst, he went-over to the ay 
ahout the Upper shelves are a number of open casts | and caught a glimpse of a pipe behind a clead of a 
—from York and Derby—which show us the strangled | smoke, and behind the pi Ls of the ecachmah. * 
malefactors of thirty or forty years ago, and an ex- Being eaught toto, the coachmen madeia oa 
ceedingly bad-looking lot they are. In frames around | clean breast of the curious incident. It seemsthat he ~~ 2m 
the walls, or caratully preserved in huge albums, are | had for several ‘been one of the crew on boardia 3g 
the roughly-finished photographs of their modern where smoking was strictly prohibited. a 


wder sbi 
* he sould 


imitators. Many of the sitters display undoubted in- ia 
dications of brutality and sheer savagery. Many more 
bear plain evidence of imbecility ; but others, as in the 
case of Lamson and Wainwright, have nothing in their 
appearance to suggest the remotest connection witb 
crime of any description. But whether they have 
yielded to sudden temptation, to an uncontrolled fit of 
passion, or have been actuated by pure viciousness, 
there is no piece of portraiture in this art gallery— 
either from the camera or the mould—which is not 
blurred by the stamp of the broad arrow, or associated 
with the terrible degradation of the convict cell and' 
the gailows. 

There are no means of settling the respective merits 


PEARSON'S PRRPLEXER 
of the short or long drop, as those most inte in. — 


% 
the experiments are not in evidence. Both systems| A LITTLE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 
count their scores of victims, amongst the treasured _—_— ¢ 
obituaries of Scotland Yard, and samples of both classes 
of halter are preserved there. They differ but slightly 
from ordinary ropes, but when dangling negligently 
from a gas-pipe—with the white cap and pinioning 
gear to keep them in countenance—they form a trophy 
which never fails to create an involuntary shudder, or 
to render the atn-osphere of the Black Museum close, 
stuffy, and su: 


ee his luxury without 
being discovered. In course of time this habit grew 
upon him to such an extent that he never could enjoy 
his pipe in any other position, and when he took ser- 
vice with the doctor he came as near the original cir- 
cumstances as he could get by making believe he was 
once more at his old porthole. 


apposite 

ment of thiec whoveee ti §©=Gimply place she Perplemer on the flour ‘or & 
table in the form of a cress with the metal dises forming the extremities 
of the arma. Pick it up quickly by the handle and move the latter 
slightly up and down. is the cleverest.penay say ever produced. 
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ARTIFICIAL RAIN MAKING. 


Most of our readers have probably seen in the 
papers lately statements with regard to the rain- 
making experiments which have been carried on in 
America during the few weeks. Here is a 
detailed account of the plans pursued to bring down 
rain in drought-stricken regions, communicated to 
us by an American correspondent who was with the 
expcrimenting party. It is neodless to say that, after 
our experiences of the past summer, we do not recom- 
mend any attempts to repeat the experiments in this 
country. 

For the last twenty years ex-Senator Farwell, of 
Illinois, has cherished a belief in artiticial rain making. 
Firmly convinced of its practicability, he introduced a 
Bill into the fast Congress appropriating £2,000 “for 
rain.” The Bill was killed in the House, but, through 
the Scnator’s influence, the Conference Committee 
reinserted the appropriation in the General Appro- 

riation Bill. The Bill passed, and General KR. G. 

yhrenfurth was selected to take charge of the rain- 
making experiments. 

It is not too much to say that the tests have de- 
monstrated conclusively the feasitiy of artiticial 
rain making. ‘The country around Midland, Tex., was 
chosen as the seat of “ weather manufacture.” 

The tirst trial was made on August 10th, twenty- 
three miles from Midland, on the 300,000-acre ranch of 
Mr. Nelson Morris, in a locality notable for its drought 
and aridity. Every ditticulty imaginable had to be 
encountered. The region is one vast prairie, and is 
constantly swept by strong winds. As the scheme was 
to send up many balloons with explosive gases, and to 
take observations from other balloons connected by 
telephone with the earth, these winds were a serious 

obstacle to contend with. 

A shanty had to be built in which to fill the explo- 
sive balloons with the proper proportions of oxygen 
and hydrogen. Then the scientists were compelled to 
wait until the wind was comparatively lffht before 
begionls their experiments. 

otwithstanding the obstacles encountered the first 
attempt was successful. in fell copiously for 
severul hours over a great area of surrounding country. 
Bince his first effort, General Dyhrenfurth has pro- 
duced five other rainfalls, three of which were heavy 
downpours, and one, the heaviest rain experienced in 
the section of country about Midland in three years. 

The night preceding this last was beautifully clear. 
The cloudless sky was dotted with stars. <A stroug 
gale was blowing toward the west. No one thought 
of rain. Fire-balloons were sent up and exploded, 
and 200 lbs. of “rackarock” powder and 150 lbs. of 
dynanuite set off on the ground. At 10 p.m. those in 

e observation balloon heard faint rumblings in the 
heavens in answer to the terrestrial explosions. By 
three o'clock in the morning a bank of clouds had ap- 
peared in the western horizon at the point toward 
which the smoke and noise had blown. The sky became 
rapidly overcust, and by four o’clock a tierce storm of 
rain, accompanied by thunder and lightning, was 
raging. There was a beautiful rainbow visible at sun- 
tise. Rain continued till eight o'clock. 

General Dhyrenfurth’s mode of operations involves 
three lines of attack. The first consists of the 
explosions of giant powder and bombs of * rackarock” 
mixture. Fifty large cloth kites, laden with dynamite, 
constitute the second. ‘They are discharged by means 
of an electric current which passes through the wires 
holding them. Ten to twenty large balloons, each 
eharged with from 500 to 5,000 cubic feet of oxyhy- 
drogen gas, form the third line of battle. The explo- 
sions of the baHoons take place when they have reached 
altitude of 5,000 feet or thereabouts. 

In charging the balloons with the gases the empty 
envelope is first spread on the ground and tilled one- 
third full with oxygen. ‘his is done by attaching the 
balloon by a hose to retorts filled with chlorate of po- 
tassium and a small quantity of binoxide of manganese. 
The retorts are then subjected to intense heat in oxygen 

constructed for the purpose, when oxygen gas 

is generated and through a lime-water wash 

into the balloon. When the balloon is one-third full it 

is detached from the oxygen apparatus and connected 

by @ pipe with one of the large hydrogen generators, 
- which completes the inflation. 

The hydrogen genera ay consists of a large tank half 
full of water and iron borings turned froin cast iron 
projectiles in the navy yard at Washington. Into this 
sulpharic acid, or vitriol, isslowly decanted. ‘Ihe acid 
separates the water into its gases, hydrogen and 
oxygen, and the iron takes up the oxygen, allowing 
the tree hydrogen to escape through epee and wash- 
barrel into the balloon, which is held captive by a 
netting attached to sand bags. 

The observation ascents are made in balloons of 
twenty feet diameter. The balloon is held captive at 
a height of 1,000 feet by a strong cable while the 
meteorologist in the basket communicates the readings 
of his instruments through a telephone to those on the 
ground Lelow. ‘The cable is then let go and the balloon 

irises to a height of over two miles and, then descend- 
ing, lands the occupant at a distance of several miles 


~ “from the starting point. A carriage has already started 


from the headquarters, however, and tho observer is 
soon driving quietly back with his balloon, folding 


' basket, and instruments safely packed away, 
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Three closely-related principles of theories are re- 
ised cad asted upon by General Dhgrenfarth 
his party in thefr experiments, which, stated 

briefly and bereft of technical terms, are as follows :— 
First. most rain-storms have their origin in the 
mingling of. different currents of the upper air strata, 
some of which arc warm and moisture laden (in any 
locality), while others are much cooler. As soon as 
these ourrents begin to mingle the warm moist current 
is cooled, and its moisture is thus squeczed out of it as 
from a sponge. : 

The moisture first becomes visible as the vapour, or 
“cloud,” and finally condenses into rain. ‘The process 
it a progressive one, and will generally multiply upon 
fall trom a very small beginning. The immense air 
waves produced by the explosion of balloons at high 
altitudes starts this mingling of the currents, which, 
progressing by the force of the latent heat released in 
the condensation of moisture, grows into o storm 
centre. ; 

The second theory is that a continuous serics of ex- 
plosions jars together or agglomerates the particles of 
moisture in the air into rain drops, which are pre- 
cipitated to the ground. This etfect is evident after o 
heavy clap of thunder, and has been repeatedly pro- 
duced by General Dhyrenfurth’s party, heavy showers 
having shaken from light clouds, from which no 
rain had been falling. To produce this effect the kites 
are used with dynamite cartridges attached. = 

In the third place, it is believed that the frictional 
electricity which is gencrated in the jarring of the 
earth and air by the explosion polarises the earth and 
air at the point of the operations, and so creates a 
magnetic field into which the particles of moisture are 
drawn and gathered. ‘I'he explosions on and near the 
ground are espécially calculated to secure this result. 

The experiments of General Dhyrenfurth and his 
corps of investigators have attracted widespread atten- 
tion during the last month among scientists, farmers, 
and people generally. It is only a slight exaggeration 
to say that nearly all of the county in which Midland 
is situated was present to aid the rain makers in their 
work. General Dhyrenfarth pronounces himself satis- 
fied that rain can be produced artificially. The ex- 
periments will be continued later in El Paso on ao large 
scale, and probably afterward in south-western Kan. 
gas. 


ee 
A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


Some years ago there was a lone house standing hy 
itself, near a plantation not far from Guildford. ‘This 
house nobody would ever take because it was haunted, 
and strange noises heard in it every night after dark ; 
several tenants tried it, but were frightened away by 
the noises. 

At last, one individual, more couragcous than the 
rest, resolved to unravel the inystery. He accordingly 
armed himself, and having put out the light, remained 
sentry in one of the rooms. Shortly, he heard on the 
stuirs, pit-pat ; a full stop, then pit-pat; a full sto 
again. The noise was repeated several times, as though 
soine creature, ghost or no ghost, was coming upstairs. 
At last the thing, whatever it was, came close to the 
door of the room where the sentry was placed, and 
listening, his heart, too, chimed in the tuno pit-pat, 
rather faster than it was wont to do. He flung open 
the door—hurry skurry, bang ; something went down 
the stairs with a tremendous jump, and all over the 
bottom of the house the greatest confusion, as of 
thousands of demons rushing in all directions, was 
heard. 

This was enough for one night. The next night our 
crafty sentry established himself on the first landing 
with a heap of straw and a box of lucifer matches ; 
soon all was quiet. Up the stairsagain came the pit- 
eet pit-pat. When the noise was close to his ambush 

e scraped his match, and set fire to his straw, which 
blazed up likea bonfire in an instant ; and what did 
he see? Only a rabbit, who stood on his hind legs, as 
much astonished as was the sentry. Both man and 
beast having mutually inspected cach other, the biped 
hurled ao sword at the quadruped, who disappeared 
down the stairs quicker than he came up. 

The noise made was only the rabbit’s fore and hind- 
legs hitting the boards as he hopped from one stair to 
the other. The rabbits had got into the house from 
the rere Pewee plantation, and had fairly frightened 
away, by their noctarnal wanderings, the rightful 
owners thereof. ‘The more courageous sentry was 
rewarded for his vigil, for he held his tongue as to the 
cause of the ghost. He got the house at a reduced 
rent, and several capital rabbit pics made out of the 
ghosts’ bodies into the bargain. 


——_———— 2 ____ 
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a ‘ou are in the multiplication table,” asked little 


Joseph’s father, who was in the clothing line. ‘“ How 
much is twice two%” 

“ Six.” 

“What’ Why, twice two are four!” 

“ Yes, papa, but I said six so that afterwards I could 
easily come clown to four.” 


In the event of Competitions considered the best sent in for 
any of our prizes reaching us in duplicate, the prize will ba 
awarded to the frst to hand, 


ot 


a ets ait 
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WHAT RUSSIANS EAT. 


Now that there is a famine in the land, and s0 many 
Russians can obtain nothing to eat, it will be intorest- 
ing to give a few particulars as to the favourite articles 
of diet among tho subjects of the Czar in times of 
plenty. 

Food of a coarse quality is gencrally tolerably 
abundant in rural Russia. Rye bread is the staff of 
life among the subjects of the Czar, and the failure of 
that cereal can mean nothing short of direst calamity. 
Tourists in Russia complain of the diflicalty of getting 
good food whilo travelling from one point to another 
and all agree upon the point that in their methods o 
entertai the stranger, the natives are, without 
exception, abominably lazy, and unwilling to put them- 
selves to extra trouble, even where moucy is to be 
earned. 

Milk is easy to be obtained, but a suggestion to cook 
a chicken or even eggs for a liberal consideration, will 
seldom receive any recognition in rural districts short 
of a cchurlish refusal. The “samovar” is omnipresent, 
and from sheer laziness the Moujiks will cook their 
ces in the same water that is being boiled for theirtea, 

he travelling beast in Holy Russia is apt to slow 

his ribs also before the journey 1s over if any consider- 
able distance is to be covered. He fares no better, and 
oftentimes not as wellas his master. ‘The Russian hay 
is simply execrable, and at many places one would be 
unable to get a good feed of oats for his tired horse. 
The hay is little more than dried weeds, and instead 
of being forked down in liberal armfuls, it is the custom 
to uce a pair of scales, with the dogged inquiry, 
“How many pounds?” from the functionary in charge. 
In weighing the stut! the amount designated is gauged 
as critically as if the most valuable commodity was 
being weighed, a miserable spear béing pinched olf 
here and there to prevent overweight. ‘lle prevailing 
idea among the Russian peasantry seems to be that 
it is asort of virtue to take advantage of the stranger, 
and transfer as many copecks as possible to his own 
pocket while giving little in return. 

The traktirs, or road-side inns, like everything 
patrorinnd by the common subjects of the Czar, are 

eavily taxed. For example, a hostelry of this sort 
pays a tax of 500 roubles a year and upwards, Fora 
courtyard in addition, for the accommodation of teams, 
an additional payment of 250 roubles is annually 
required. Vodka and weak tea are the liquid refresh- 
ments commonly dispensed at these places. 

It is little wonder, though, that these people are 
disposed to bo mean in their small way, when the 
traveller comes along. By the exoruitant taxes he is 
obliged to pay, his wargin is narrowed «clown to so 
contemptible a limit by the rapacity of the Govern 
ment, that nothing remains but for the proprietor of 
the traktir to play the tyrant in his own small but 
Eo poriouey stubborn way. 

n the famous “ black earth” region a spirit of enter- 
rise and thrift is developed, particularly during the 
larvest season, that is well worthy of cmulation by 

tle tillers in less fertile fields to the northward. 

When the wheat, rye, and oat harvests are in pro- 
gress the tields are alive with Moujiks and their wives 
and children, all taking a hand. As o rule, the grain 
is cut with scythes swung in picturesque, rythmic 
fashion by the red-shirted Moujiik, while the women 
bind the glistening sheaves, It is, however, no uncom- 
nion sight to see a stalwart Russian female wielding 
the reaper. Regular camps are often established in 
the ficlds on account of their distance from the village, 
and the babies are conveniently swung in rude ham- 
mocks and left in the charge of toddlers little bigger 
than themselves. 

In what is known as Malo Russia, among striking 
features of the landscape are large fields of sunflowers. 
To explain the extensive cultivation of this gorgeous 
blossom, it may be stated that, as the pea-nut is to the 
American, so is the sunflower seed to the Russian. 
They nibble them continually. In fact, it would hardly 
be possible to exaggerate the important part played 
by this seed in Russian life. In the streets, in the 
circus, in the theatre, in offices, shops, tea-houses, on 
the door-steps, men and women, girls and boys, soldiers, 
peasants, nobles, merchants chew the ubjquitous sun- 
flower seed, which is nibbled by everybody, every- 
where, both in season and out of season. 

It is said that there isa fair proportion of nourish- 
ment in these seeds, and it is a well-established fact 
that in this country they have been found a fattening 
article of diet for pooltcy and to also have the effect 
of developing a remarks le degree of brilligncey in their 
plumage. At all events, to meet the popular demand 


‘for theso sceds, thousands of acres are devoted to the 


cultivation of the suntlower in Malo Russia, and a 
promised famine of these would be regarded asa natural 
calamity almost as scrious as a short crop of rye or 
potatoes. 

The sunflower be is one of the best paying in 
Russia. A good yield is worth, as it stands in the 
field, about £5 an acre. The seeds are sold by the 
farmer to the merchant, who retails them in turn at 
a round profit. At almost every street crossing in 
the Russian provincial towns are stands with pediars 
and baskets, selling to the passers-by the oily sceds 
of the big sunflower. In the fields the seeds are sown 


in drills or long rows, and are cultivated with shovel 
ploughs in about the same manner, 


Wer Enpive 
Barr. 26, 1891. 


THE GREAT WHISKY SPRING 
OF ARKANSAS. 


One of those great, big, fumbering foar-wheeled and 
two-muled waggons so common to the Southern States 
of America came rumbling down a small country 
Icading into Little Rock, driven by a tall, yellow-faced 
mau. The mules came on at a swift trot, dragging the 
waggon after them, swaying and jolting to such an 
extent that the farmer could hardly keep his legs, but 
was continually staggering from one end to the other, 
and from side toside. This state of things appeared to 
delight him immensely, as occasionally he gave vent 
ton whoop that geonied to crack the traditional welkin, 
and certainly scared the crows as they rose with a 
reat clamour from the tall trees by the roadside and 
ew off to the hills. 

Kut all this hubbub was lost on a tramp, who was 
walking down the road, and hidden from view by a 
bend. Suddenly the mules wore almost on top of him. 

“Hey! Woa—woa! Want to git run over?” 

By this time the mules had been brought toa stand- 
still, but it was a narrow squeak for the tramp. The 
driver continued to address him thus: 

“Littlo more’n you'd got the stuffin’ knocked clean 
outen ye! Air ye denf 

‘The tramp, whose outward appearance was the same 
as that of his brethren all over the world, stood shak- 
ing at the roadside, and merely said : 

“No, Tain’t deaf. Were eal thinkin’, that’s all.” 

“Well, it do peor as if it might crack every bone in 
ye to dothat. Where ye goin’ tot” 

“Little Rock.” 

‘The driver was on the ground by this time, and gazing 
at the black neck of a bottle that peeped from the 
tramp’s pocket, said : 

“What ye got inthat bottle? Whisky? Give usa 
dram.” ‘ 


“'Tain't whisky,” he said, “just water—leastwise, I 
reckon--—” 

“ Here, gimmo it,” and, pulling out the cork, the 
farmer applied his long nose to the opening. “ i t 


julip?” he asked. ‘ 

“Not as J knows on,” answered the other. : 

The farmer takes a pull at the bottle, shuts his eyéy, 
and says : 

“’Tain’'t pure whisky. Tastes sorter like it’s got 
bitters—er—say, where did ye git this, hey?” 

“Feller back here a piece gin it to me, and he filled 
that there bottle outen a spring, jist as ye find it 
there——” 

“Qo ‘long. Must a’ been sumpin in the bottle.” 

“No, there wa'nt,” said the tramp. “It’s my bottl 
and hain’t had whisky in it for more’n a week,” an 
then he went on to tell how he had stopped at the 
small farm and asked the farmer for a job, and how 
when he was leaving tho farmer had filled his bottle 
with fresh water from the spring, and that the air was 
full of the smell of mint julip, or whisky, or some- 
thing, and wound up by saying, “And that’s what [ 
were a-thinkin’ about when ye nearly run over me up 
yander. Hello! What's them lights?” 

‘They had long since taken to the waggon, and were 
winding down a narrow valo between densely-wooded 
hills. Night was fast falling, and a number of 
twinkling stars could be seen far below in the deeper 
gloom of the valley. 

“ Little Rock,” said the driver. 

Tn another hour the story of that bottle and the 
whisky spring was all over Little Rock. That tramp 
was a hero, and told his story to admiring crowds, 
always winding up with: 

“don't axes ye for to go and take my word for it. 
Just ye go and see for yourself, that’s all. I'll take ye 
to the place. I know it’s easy enough for a feller to 
bring a bottle of doctored whisky inter this here town 
aud say the same as I’ve been sayin’, but [ll show ye 
the place,” and so on and so forth. They just had to 
believe it. No man would tell « yarn like that unless 
he was sure of its truth. To hoax a crowd of Arkan- 
sas Rippers meant a speedy and picturesque death. 
It meant that he would, with the assistance of a handy 
limb and a stout rope, ornament some neighbouring 
landscape, and make one of those pictures so often 
executed by Judge Lynch, whose fame as an artist 
fills the world. No, he was in earnest, and the people 
believed him. 

There are many alive to-day who remember the 
wild stampede that followed. The spring was dis- 
covered, and its location and surroundings photo- 
graphed, inapped, and described in countless telegrams 
and newspaper articles. - Nevor before did a freak of 
Nature create so much excitement or receive so much 
free advertising. 

Every inch of the densely-wooded hills for miles 
around was scarched, every rock sounded, and the 
water of every spring in the State subjected to a 
searching analyata but all to no purpose, the great 
whisky spring stood alone, and had no rival upon 
the face of the earth. 

Before the news of the find was a week old there 
was & population at “Springville” of more than a 
thousand souls. To be sure the discharge from the 
Spring was not much, but enough to send samples to 
all parts of the Union, and bring savants from all 
over the world to Springvillo in shoala, 

-On the 22nd of October Springville had assumed 
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the well-known appearance of the mushroom cities so 
often mentioned by Western writers. was its 


long, straggli main street filled with drunken 
farmers on mules, a close imitation of the cow 
inblers, tramps, pleasure-seekers, and so forth. C) 


in was terrific. The tramp who led the first ex- 
plocing nlag ate ip the ihe vn tere 
taker at the door of the spring house, the log aiding 
which now covered this famous well. The price o 
admission was one dollar, and thousands visited it 


daily. 

Maoy companies and private parties had tried to 

urchase the spring, but always met with a firm refusal 
rom tho owner, a small parchment-fuced Yankee, by 
the namo of Brown. He had settled there two years 
before, and just found the spring the day he met the 
tramp—at least, so he said. 

On tho 1st of November it became known that a 
wealthy New Orleans company had obtained a half 
interest in the spring for half a million dollars, half 
cash. Ton days afterwards they, by clever persuasio’ 

ot the other half and paid an additional hundred 
ifty thousand dolars cash down. This brought their 
payments up bo £80,000. A week after that the spring 
ceased to flow. This was so unexpected a blow that 
it not only staggered the new company, but shook 
the whole scientific world. The greatest experts in 
the country were brought to examine the spring, and 
this is what they found. 

At ten feet beneath tho former surface of the spring 
the end ofa small lead pipe appeared : it was carefully 
dug UP. and led the searchers through the town out 
into the forest to the foot of a large and dense oak 
tree. <A cold sweat broke out on the face of the new 
owners, and further investigations were made. 

A hole had been bored through that tree from top to 
bottom, and the lead pipe went up the hole. A climb 
up the tree revealed a large ae omy and dry, but 
with a strong smell of whisky. Countless millions of 
flies rose in the dull air with a roar like an approach- 
ing hurricane, and resented this disturbing of their 
solitude by lighting in swarms on the of the 
invaders, who beat a hasty retreat. 

There was weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in the Lea a the Spring te ed now. In 
less than three days not a living. remained in 
Springville. Near the southern end of the town a 
biscuit-box lid nailed on a tree bore this legend : 

“This whole blessed town to let.” 

Two months afterwards all the chief papers in the 
Union received the following communication, the en- 
bin bearing an Australian post-mark :— 

“As a right smart fuss has been made about the 
analysing of the water of the great whisky spring of 
Arkansas by the scientitio gents of the U.S., and as I 
guess I ain about the only man as would be able to 
enlighten the said scientific gente, I subjine the foller- 
ing, which may be relide on as bein’ correck. 

“JostaH Brown.” 

This is what was “ subjined.” 

“In the standard wash-tub full you will find the 


follering :— 
Common brown sugar . . One sack. 
Mint extract . . «  » Right smart, 
Whisky . . . . «© About half 
Extract lemon . «  « Two pinta, 
Several other things . . One pint. 


Fill her up with water.” 
You will never hear a man in America admit that he 
visited the Great Whisky Spring—of course not. He 
knew what it was all along. : 


——_—_3+__—_ 


TugRe is a good deal of quict humour in the few 
lines in which a certain country paper commented on 
political affairs :—“ The scarcity of new hats in the 
street shows that very little interest was taken in the 
election.” 


——2%. 
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“What is to your mind the most pleasant kind of 
foliage?” was asked by a professor of botany of a 
meuiter of his class. 

“ Leaves of absence,” was the unhesitating reply of 
the homesick boy. am 


he 


In April, 1800, the following paragraph a red in 
the papers :—‘“ Upwardsof one handed Bf dis prinepal 
inhabitants of Leeds have agreed not to suffer lamb to 
be used in their family for three months, with a view 
to increase the stock of mutton, and, consequently, to 
lower its price. 

st —__——- 


Tue following story is told of a Conservative M.P., 
who, wishing to conciliate an old captain of a mine, 
a voter, sent him a splendid pine-apple from his hot- 
house. 

“T hope you liked it,” he said to the old man, when 
he met him a few days afterwards. 

“ Well, yes, thankee, pretty well. But I suppose we 
sort of people are not used to them fine things, and 
don't know how to eat ’em.” 

“ How did you eat it, then?” asked the M.P, 

“Well,” said the man, “ we boiled ’en.” 

“ Boiled it!” sighed the M.P., in horror, thinking of 
his pine-apple. ? 

“Yes, we boiled ‘en with leg of mutton.” 


THE RAILWAY IN THE DISSECT 
ING ROOM. ‘ 


Oarratn Fraxor Prorer has published some in 
esting facts and figures concerning our 
systems, the result of minute and skilful m 


8 t dealing with those . 
increasing hundreds of millions of stock, by far 
largest portion of which now represents the most 
investment in the world. od 

As to the rcturns just issued, there are some: 
features and inferences to be drawn which will net 
only be interesting to the home reader und investor, » 
but instructive to our colonial readers and to 


ats 


44 per cent.—whilst in Sci they represented 6°93 
ey now stand at 602 pe 
ross receipts is visibly com- 
seal revenue— 
; there is now ‘ 
d by the time the nine-. - 
teenth century comes to an end, it is not uareaso: 
to forecast an all-round aggregate of 100 millions. 
The self-supporting characteristio of our railways = 
illustrates itself in those dribblets paid at every 2 
minute of the day, the pesenger tratfio receipts, «2% 


cent. 
out the country in salari 
Then, as to the mileage, 
passenger tratiic shows 490 passengers are con- 
veyed by each train mile, and as the average passenger? . 
fare is 8 9-16d., it follows that each passenger train mile 
earns 3s. 6d. The mileage of merchandise and minerala 
being totalled together, I can only assume that. z 
chandise alone comes in for about 41,035,700 train miles, -- 
out of 143,626,000; allowing for sixteen hours per diem, 
and excluding Sundaya, the train mile earns from 
goods alone (at an avurage of 5a. 4¢d. per ton) all but 
lls. 6d. What relates to minerals, on much the same 
polatre basis, reduces itself to just “sag 3a. 6d. 
train mile, the receipts averaging la 7, r ton. 
third-class aromas Z within a 
fraction of 7d. "per | ; this class alone is equal to 
tae times the entire population of the United King- 
om. 
The average third-class passenger fare is 1 2-5d. 
per train mile ; excepting workmen's trains, 1 doubt 
whether any ticket is issued under 1d., unless it be for 
children ; the above low arora) therefore, shows how 
much distance tells on individual fares ; if the London 
and suburban trallic were separated, the average would 
be considerably more. In 1889 the average third i 


clase 
fare, London and suburbs only, was 1 13-16d., children 
half; workmen, 1s, a week, return traffic nearly 
£250,000,000. 
————————f—____ 

Lapy ALDBOROUGH’S age was given as twenty-five is 
her passport, and she continued of the same age (in her 
passport) till her death at eighty-tive, Whenever ap 
astonished official remonstrated, exclaiming : 

“Why, madam, you must be older than that,” her 
ready reply was: 

“ Monsieur, you are the first Frenchman who ever 
told a lady she was older than she said she was.” 

This, as she used to relate, almost invariably called 
forth, “ Pardon ; mille pardons, madame.” 

The pussport affords apt occasion for French 
gallantry. When Sontag, in the height of her celebrity, 
applied at the French foreign office for a passport, the 
secretary, instead of filling up the ordinary form with 
hair, eyes, figure, etc., bracketed the required detaile 
together, and wrote opposite angelique. 

) 
PEARSON'S CIGARS. 
TEN MORE 21 PRIZES. 


rucues, involvi 

Ehare Ia. io questing tas thes are the best 
mon-sense tellsthat with the ua advertisement 
them this should be the case. are sold at 94., 84, and 44. 
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HOME NOTES. 


A Pas mors Parricutagty vor Lapizs. 


Cucumber is Excellent ¥ ont,into thin sri 
light brown. = 

Eggs when Lightly Cooked #10 eon Stata 
digest than when eaten raw, besides being pleasanter 
to the taste. 

To Clean a Brown Leather Belt. Erase 


any 

dirty — by rubbing with a rag “pres in spirits of 

wine. ach the bale with son? and water, and when 
a 


dry polish with ordinary brown harness cream. (Reply 
to A. A.) 
Three Simple Helps to Health. TAN 


erect, if standing, sitting, or walking. Fill the lungs 
full of breath at constant intervals, which improves 
‘reulati 


the Masticate all fi thoroughly and 
slowly. —_ 
Good White Hearthstone. This 3s, Palos 


r likes to see, and would much more often do so 

if used my reci Mix the whiting with mil&é 

instead of water, into the whiting scrape and 

ate go mix a little washing blue, which gives the 

desired colour. This preparation is as firm as paint, 
and does not spot easily. 

This is very little 


Sloe and Apple Preserve. joown, and when 


once tasted always appreciated. It is rather like 
plum, and is @ lovely colour. Gather the sloes when 
ripe, and put into a jar with enough water to cover 
them. Tie down and stew for four hours on the stove. 
Strain the juice and add a quarter of a pint of it to 
every pound of apples peeled and cored and one pound 
of sugar. Boil all together till the apple is quite 
tender, then pot for use. 

This requires half a 


Bubble and Squeak. pound of eold salt. beef 
with fat, cut into thin slices, about one pound of cold 


_ cabbage, and one ounce of dripping ; pobre: and salt 
e 


to taste. Melt the dripping, and w 
beef very slightly, and put it ona plate to keep warm. 
Season the greens, and fry till they are quite hot 
Biron Arrange them in a mound on a dish, and 
pile the meat ah on them. Cold underdone meat is 
equally good cooked in the same way. 
. ° Butter should always 
Hints about Churning. jo churned in a roon 
or apartment the temperature of which is between 
thirty and sixty degrees. At sixty degrees butter is 
obtained in the greatest quantity, and at tifty-two 
degrees of the best quality. To those interested in 
dairy management these facts are of the highest prac- 
tical importance. A thermometer should always he 
suspended in the dairy or milk-room, and all operations 
regulated by it. 
Take the 


Stuffed Shoulder of Veal Stewed. ione out 


and fill the cavity left by it with vcal stuffing, then 
roll up tbe veal neatly and tie round firmly with a 
string. Place it in a stewpan with just enough water 
to cover. Allow it to simmer slowly for four hour 

Py e two carrots, two onions, and some herbs, an 

stew with the joint. To serve, take out the veal, remove 
the strings, strain the gravy, thicken with flour, and 
pour over the whole. Chop vegetables finely as a 


garnish. 
. Flavour a quart of new 
Author's Pudding. sik by boiling in it fora 


few minutes half a stick of well bruised cinnamon, 
or the thin rind of a small lemon; add a few grains 
of salt and three ounces of sugar, and turn the whole 
into a deep basin ; when it is cold stir into it three 
well-beaten eggs, and strain the mixture into a pie- 
dish. Cover the top entirely with slices of bread 
free from crust an half an inch thick, cut so as to 
join neatly, and buttered on both sides ; bake the 
padding in a moderate oven for half an hour, or in a 
utch oven before the fire. 
If the shell has a smooth 


Polish: 
of shing Sea-shells, surface and aslight dull 


natural polish, rub it well with chamois leather and 
some finely-powdered rotten-stone, which will give it 
the desired gloss. If the shell has a crusty surface, or 
is tar-covered, soak in warm water a whole day, then 
rab it with rough emery on a stick, or with an old 
knife, to get the coat off. After this, dip the shells 
into spirits of salt or any other strong acid for a few 
minutes, then soak in water again. Wash them tho- 
roaghly in soapy water, then polish with o brush and 
fine emery-powder. When quite dry the colour can be 
heightened by rubbing with very thin gum-water. 
Reply to Antz) 


n hot fry the 


ass PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Chope for on Invalid. Poled sx" cmaked 


in a Dutch oven, never fried. 


To Clean a Slimy Sponge. 
salts of lemon, put it into of hot water, steep 
ihe oneness When it is clean rinse well. This 
quantity will clean a large sponge. (Reply to A. J. B.) 

5 . -. Boil an ounce of 

Brillantine for the Hair. (ince seeds 
with a pint and a half of water till reduced to half 
that quantity, then strain off the liquor, scent it with 
any essence desired, and bottle for use. (Reply to 
W. C., Chiswick.) 

As you _ find 


Feeding a Delicate Child. gases’ milk 80 


Procure one 
. of 


difficult to procure and expensive where you are, you 
should try “Humanised Milk” from the Aylesbury 
Dairy Company. It ap to suit all children, and 


can now be sent . By @ printer's error their 
address was given the other day as St. Petersburgh 
Mansio: Bi smabacca. It should have been Bays- 
water. "Realy to Dinan, Hampouna.) 
The water in which potatoes 
Potato Water. are boiled should be thrown 
away. Potatoes. required for an made dish, Irish 
stew, etc., should be parboiled being added te 
the meat. There is an almost poisonous quality in 
potatoes, which is removed by — heat at once, and 
which renders the water unwholesome. ‘To parboil 
potatoes, put them into cold water and let them come 
to boil, then simmer for five minutes. 


Ink Stains on White Tablecloth. ¢ "a" a 


recipe for this in iseue of April 11th. . If this 

fails (for I conclude the clo h has washed) rub 

the stains with a fluid of oxulic acid, in the proportion 
of a teaspoonful in a cupful of hot water. metimes 
you will still notice a reddish stain on the fabric after 


You will 


-the oxalic acid ; in this case apply a very weak solu- 


tion of chloride of lime. (J2eply to Rosesup.) 


is a great help to many 
An Afternoon Nap elderly people, and 


enables them ok i through the rest of the day without 
feeling tired weak. If people still sleep well at 
night there is no objection whatever to the afternoon 
nap or “forty winks,” and it is generally found more 
rebreshing to seek a reclining position with feet and 
legs raised. When the body is recumbent digestion 
goes on more easily. 


Mix two ounces of ground rice 


Rice Buns. vith six ounces of flour and 
ene mful ef baking pewder, rub in an 
ounce fresh butter and two ounces of sifted 


sugar. Beat up with an egg in a quarter of pint 
of milk, with a little lemon or any spice flavouring. 
Have ready sinall patty pans, we greased, half till 
each with cake mixture, put at once into the oven, and 
bake gently for a quarter of an hour. 


To Clean Old Bed-ticks, Wash the be'l-tick, 
previously shaking 
well free of fluff and small feathers, etc. ; rinse in plenty 
of cold water in which one teaspoonful of perman- 
ganate of potash has been dissolved. If there are any 
stains, take them out with chloride of lime. When the 
bed-tick is thoroughly dry and aired wax the inside 
by rubbing well with a piece of beeswax to prevent 
the feathers working through. (Reply to Tiny.) 
Boil a pint of sliced 


French Apple P udding. apple in a teacup- 


ful of water with a few cloves and four ounces of sugar. 
When quite tender beat it up with six ounces of flour, 
four ounces of finely-shredded suet, and one or two 
eggs. Pour the mixture into a greased pie-dish 
cover with bread-crumbs, and bake for an hour. The 
same recipe is very good as a boiled pudding, but for 
this a little baking-powder should - added, and it 
should be boiled for two hours. 


There is no simpler or more effec- 
Nettle Tea. tual remedy than this for the cure 
of nettle-rash, which is often so painful that ono 
could scatch oneself when suffering from it till bleed- 
ing. Very few external applications are of any use 
but the nettle tea is pleasant to take, and, I tind a 
sure cure. Gather a good bunch of nettles, wash 
them well in salted water ; throw into boiling water 
and boil for half an hour. Strain off the liquor, add 
Sa a and lemon-juice to taste. When cold drink: 
half a pint twice daily. Many people dry nettles now 
for winter and early spring use. 


Turpentine applied freely to the places 
Moths, they are believed to jalest is ihe best 
cure. Some good housekeepers I know stecp brown 
aper in turpentine and fasten it underneath all the 
urniture, whilst others put powdered bitter apples and 
pieces of camphor into the various corners of sofus, 
armchairs, etc. Things to be packed away should be 
profusely sprinkled with insecticide, bitter apple, 
pepper, or camphor, tightly done up in brown paper, 
carefully pasted down, to leave no loophole for a 
wandering moth to creep in, and then rolled up in old 
sheets, etc. For furniture in ordinary use the only 
chance lies in the constant application of turpentine 
and periodical examination, 


cloth rub common soap on first. 


Try a Dress Length from Mr. John Noble, of 


’ r, he is sell- 
ing some wonderfal ones now for 63. 9d. They are well 
worth half asovereign. (Reply to Janz.) 


is very much lessened 
and Contagious Diseases ;¢ people, will ra a 


Cream half a pound.ef potato flour 
Snow Cake. with four ounces of butter and foar 
ounces of white sugar, add one egg. well and 
flavour with a few drops of easence of lemon. 
in @ flat tin in a alow oven. When half baked cut 
the cake into aquares and return to oven. : 


: ° Gather very ripe black- 
Blackberry Cordial. berries, and pat them 
into a straining , Squeeze out all the juice, then 
allow one pound of sugar to © pint of juioe. 
Boil in a preserving pan till a thin hast gl hen 
cold, mix every quart of cordial with If a pint or 
more of brandy, and bottle. (Reply to Juss.) 


° Milk heated to as high a temperature 
Hot Milk. as it can be drunk is a most refresh- 
ing stimulant in cases of cold or over-fatigue. Its 
action is very quick and grateful. The effect of hot 
milk is far more beneficial and lasting than that of 
alcohol, It gives real strength, as well as acting a8 & 


fillip. 
° Take as many eggs as you 
Devilled F993. require, boil hard, shell, and 
cut neatly in half. Carefully remove the yolks, mix 
them in a basin with a little anchovy sauce, cayenne 
pepper, salt, and chopped parsley. Fill the whites 
with this mixture, previously cutting off the point of 
each egg to make it stand nicely on the dish. Cariiah 
with parsley. 
Have a board cut 
Excellent Bread Pan. 03 to fit into a 
glazed bread pan, four inches from the bottom ; under 
it keep two inches of cold water, which it 18 most 
important to change daily. Stand the bread on the 
board, and cover the pan with a wooden or earthenware 
lid. This arrangement will keep bread beautifully 
moist, and is worth the particular attention of all who 
bake only once or twice a week. 
Peel and slice 


Vegetable Marrow Soup. one large mar- 


row or two small ones, and ono onion. Boil them in 
any stock you have for two hours, Rub them through 
a sieve. Add one pint of milk, pepper, and ealt ; 
warm and serve. Allow about three pints of stock 
for this soup, or, instead, that quantity of water and 
three ounces of good dripping. In this latter case 
thicken with oneounce of flour. (Reply to J. R. E.) 


Useful Facts to Learn. Take @ short period 


of rest r each 
meal for digestion. Mix black lead with tu - 
tine, it polishes at once. In hot weather pled 
beef and pork are not as wholesome as in winter. 
—_———Cover a burn with charcoal and salad oil made 
into a paste. Mix mustard for the table with 
milk. If bread is to ba kept it must be kneaded 
longer than that which is meant for to-morrow’s use. 
The clear fluid from lentil soup poured off when 
cold is very nourishing. In calm water a finger- 
hold on a boat will sustain a person and keep him 
ailoat. In a case of sunstroke apply cold-water 
bandage to head and neck. A little bran sugar 
will revive a fire as well as paraffin, and is perfectl 
safe. When hoarse, make an egg into a thic 
paste with white sugar, and eat it at frequent inter- 
vals, Rub fr cas over with salad oil and 
they will be milky and fresh, when boiled, after six 
weeks’ keeping. When ironing seams of thick 
The fat from 
bacon, when clarified, makes an excellent seed cake 
instead of butter. After putting pea soup through 
a sieve, return to saucepan and stir it, whilst it ils 
five minutes. This thickens it. 


Ar bell 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


&2s8.da 

Full Page — ~- - — (per insertion) 46 0 O 
Half Page .. ; - .2 - ” » 22100 
uarter Page - = - ” » W660 
ne-fifth, or a fall column ~- ” » 8¥aQA0 
One-eighth .. ef 8 (4 rs » 6123 6 
One-aalf column, or one-tenth of a page », » 4100 


Black Blocks 25 per cent. extra. 

Thece rates do not apply to competition advertisements, 
special scale for which will be sent on application. 

PEARSON’S WEEKLY is published every Monday, an 
copy for advertisements must be in our handes week Afr ry 
ten days ifa proof is required. 

All edvertisements are subject to approval. Advertise- 
menis ordered until countermanded are subject to a fort- 
night's notice. 

All enquiries and orders to be forwarded to PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY Advertisement Department Seil’s, 167, Fleet 
treet, London, &.C.; General Offices, Temple 
London, E.G. 
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Concerning Indigestion. 
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PSMA is sold in bottles af & Od, 


ple size 6a., secretly per parcel post, fi 
ole proprietor— 
0. X. HORN, Bair 


NEWPORT, LW. 
and those whose duties require unnataral mental 


ares Beard vi an nervi an are 
Se TOeae OF : = His favourite pursuits and amusements can 
HORN'S “AREATA LOTION” indulged 
an sraichaat gure een to Should you have failing health, do not hesitate, but procure Guy’s Tonic at once, the most obstinate chronic 
and complicated maladies are eon 4 to this matchless medicine. Guy's Tonic can be obtained of all 
chemists at 2s. Be pet ee send post free for this amount by the Guy’s Tonic Company, 4, Ludgate 
Oral Villas, Lowes 7 90, 1808, Cireus, London, E.C. 


Dear Sir,—lam to tell you 


jn nam wee ~|E PPS’ Sangean. | 


for addzegaces. — Send today twol For Brain ana 
‘tam lor partcalars to GRATEFUL—COMFORTING arnt 
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+ ttle, and, wih if wes ; = 
a Eee |THE “EXCELSIOR 

eee ee ee eine — 1 "ie" cof] SILVER ‘WATCH.| £29 PNEUMATIC SAFETY FOR Is. 6d. 
Petraiycstany So eh ae cada an : : the following letters tnto the 
Horn, Bair Specialist, Newport, LW. for solves most ' cavtipuh ik ee towns, 

her of “The @ Hair, its abet umatic 

alt and “ieee?” Benties Coamee = Got aioe 


g \ entries will be Entrance fee 
HAVE YOU PAIN? Entrance fee 1s. P.O., or 13 stamps, for each, P 1a. 6d. with Stamped envelope tor reenlt.— H. 
and 8 halfpenny stampefor result. , & ? A. SMITH, 28, Cariton Street, Leicester. 
Clases October Srd. Result week later. 


anit oot sat W. T. FRANCIS, at THE AGTUAL LENGTH OF THE ““WEPTUcE” PEN IS A LITTLE OVER FIVE INCHES. 
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IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? Wess i Staged: Wes wig 
THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION OF THE DAY. ieee 


AS.) = £40, £6, £8, £2, and 40 of 10s. cach. CASH. 
items and AEE ase tng | eed ee NEPTUNE, FOUNTAIN PEN AT 2/6. 


*Marriixe.” The prizes will be f : £10 for the best definition, £5 for the 
-t io gleeert com: on; a printed list “of winners’ Ss esoast 
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for nearly the same money 3 ta f : , , 
INSTEAD OF Saris 2st aera] WHY BE ILL WHY TAKE PHYSIC 


LANGDO! VIES CO. Cure of Constipation, Bilousness, Kczema, 
ONE. ‘ TWO of oa House, a. ake an Chest Complaints, Deafness, Itch, Thread, Round, and Tapo Worms, &, 
WarcH CLUBS SUPFLIED. Vol IL For Postal Order for 1s, 2d. Contains Articles on the Netumall 


Medioal Essays. 
overcoats. This twice the variety, Cure of G d Baldness, ap ger hao Want of Enerszy, Thinness, 8toutness, Fevem, 
pees week-days. and Sandaye £75! £751! £7811! ote, pi hors ny Whooping Cough, Ringwerm, Hypochuudria, Hloodlessness, Diasrbes, 


No. 1—£60 given away honestly to the Bad Legs, Tumoars, &o. . 


weok. —Wreree etee ones : How to Grow T: te Live 100 Years, to Improve the Memury, to bessme 
idee , greseewbes Ns . Fee eos MiracAiet, ae. ties on the Natural Cure of Stomach Troubles, - 
TESTIMONY No. | Boils and Carbuacles, Sleepiness, Varicose Veins, Wens or Skin Tumours, Hay Fever, Winter 


THE GARDENS, NORMANBY PARK, A & Co.,| Cough, Chilblains, Epilepsy, Discases Caused by taking Mercury, &c. 
eee 18, Edward's Road. Burdett Hoad.!, . All the above can be got from Dr. T, R, ALLINSON, 4, Spanish 
Place, Manchester Square, London, W. 


and elegance of fit, that we propose to person naming t e following well-known men : Medical Essays, Vol. TI. For Postal Order for Is. 2d. Contains Articles on Una» 
testimony eon, N*ee G 
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THOMPSON Bros., 
50, Market Piace, BLACKBURN, 


MAME, DRAKE, ST, BORMREY, & NORTON. £35 IN THREE PRIZES G TH SOLES. 


or haif entrance fees will be given, vin, £25 LEROID fe one of the greatest money saving discoveries of the-day. It only requires @ 
+ ~ Bre, £6 for Se ee foe Sine sane pou on the sles and heels of your bouts to renier thew proof against the rare 
I ' Negniaea " articles : = TITKERCS wear and absolutely watertight. A bottlo will Jast a whole fonily for many mon! 
ee D awe rr and save its cost over and over again, as thousands can now testify. If you cannot procurs i 


U 4 oe eae on CE 2h on your neighbourhood, you will receive a bottle free and safe by return post for P.0. 1s, 
’ ° We 
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WHAT CAN WE TELL 
YOU? 


fax prize of one guinea which wo offered to the sender 
of the best name whereby the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom might be described without wound- 
ing the susceptibilities of the natives of any of its 
component parts, bas been won by Mr. James Thain, 
35, Noel Street, Lalington. ‘The word he suggests is 
TarosHtus, which is composed of the first two letters 
of thistle, rose, shamrock, and leek, the national 
embloms of the four divisions of the United King- 
dom, with the terminal “8” to give the plural It is 
certain that this will never displace the word 
British, and we think that every inhabitant of the 
United Kingdom should be contented with the 
latter, for, as seycral correspondents have pointed 
out, it need not be held to denominate the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, but those of the British Isles, of 
which Ireland naturally forms one. We received a 
large number of competitions, the greater part of 
which suggested WIS8MEN, or somo other name of 
which the word Wisk formed a part. This is very 
appropriate, as the Iettera composing Wise are the 
initial letters of the names of the inhabitants of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales ; but the very 
great number of competitors from whom we received 
it preclude its being awarded the prize. Some com- 
petitors sent very oxtraordinary combinations, as 
ALBIONCYMRUPICTCELTS, while others forwarded 
names founded upon climatic peculiaritics, such as 
Tne Rainy Reoronrres. 


DONE 
MUTT A GLUTT 


a T ar 


ta 
A) MAKE 
“pe E | 
‘Tue above is o pyzzlo after tho style of tho “little 


blackie in bed with nothing over him,” whiph we gave 
the other day. But itis perhaps more difficult. We 
offer twenty-five gold-plated pencil-cases to solvers of 
it. The pencil-cases will not be given to every twenty- 
h correct solver, as is usually the for at this 
rate we do not suppose they would ever be awarded. 
8o one will be given to the first and to every fifth 
afterwards until twenty-five have been disposed of. 


| Next week the £100 Insurance for Cyclists will, as was 


the case at the beginning of the last football season 
ive way to an Insurance of equal value for Football 
layers, to be resumed at the beginning of next April. 
In the next issue we shall also announce full particu- 
lars of the scheme alluded to in a recent issue, which 
will be of special interest to all football-players. 


28. F. 8. makes the following cool suggestion :—“ 1 


have not the time to enter for one of your competi- 
tions, but | should like one of your penoil-cases. No 
doubt you have one to spare, so please send it along. 
It will bo useful to me.”.—————_No doubt you 
have a £5 note to spare. Please send it along. We 
an find an excellent use for it. Weare forwarding 
you a pencil-case, and have no doubt that the readi- 
ness with which we have granted your request will 
lead you to accede to ours with equal promptitude, 


. AN unassuming little article which we published the 


other diy, under the heading Tug Secret Our, 
seems to have given offence to a good many of our 
Trish readers. We assure them that we had no inten- 
tion of making fun out of the pathos of an eviction. 
The story was sent to us in the ordinary way. We 
thought it rather comical, and published it—a trifle 
thoughtlessly, we admit, but with no idea of making 
@ joke at the cxpense of the suffering. 


. LB. F. writes, sending a paragraph cut from an even 


ing paper last week, which gives particulars of the 
lamentablo suicide of a young man in whose caso it 
was deposed that the mind had become unhinged 
owing to his constant perusal of “ penny dreadfuls.” 
Our correspondent concludes his letter thus :—“ It 
is a mystery to me how these pernicious publica 
tions can continue to exist, when papers like yours 
rovide pure and wholesome reading at an even 
ess cost, for I do not suppose that any “penn 
dreadful” gives so large & pennyworth as Pearson's 
eeMy docs. I think that, if for no other reason 
an to endeavour to divert the minds of our 
ypune people from the evil thoughts which perusal 
such wretched papers must involve, it is the duty 
-of everyone of your readers to endeavour to replace 
them in every possible instance by the harmless, and 
-at the same time interesting, reading which you pro- 


wide week by week. 


i * : er 4y 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. | 


Ewrzy asks :— Why are babies always dressed in long 
clothes ?” 


This es a lg aap if one we 
ought really to on to IsoBEL, but we ® 80 
iyi Syapathiend with small babies that we feel 
impelled to reply to it. Babies, Emriy, are dressed 
in long clothes owing to the blind worship by woman- 
kind of the fetish Fashion. It is customary to pile 

mbersome garments on their little limbs just at 
a very period when their weakness cries for the 
least possible interference with their feeble movo- 
ments; and because it is customary to do so no 
mother ever pauses to consider whether it is judi- 
cious. Babics are not, as a rule, “short-coated ” 
(we believe that is the technical term) until they 
are three or four months old. Then their small le 
are encased in warm garments, if the weather 

Id, or left bare if it be warm, and they can i 
about as Nature, who, after all, is a better guide 
than Fashion, intended that they should. Even if 
by argument one succeeds in convincing a mother 
that short clothes would be better from the tirst, she 
will take refuge in the statement that long garments 
are too pretty to discard! A true appreciation for 
the beautiful has, we fear, been denied to most male 
eyes in this matter. We expect to be overwhelmed 
with letters from indignant mothers, asking how we 
dare to write on a matter about which we know 
nothing, and giving from one to one hundred excel- 
lent reasons for trussing their offspring up in the 
good old-fashioned way ; but we shall endeavour to 
survive these attacks, fortified by the consciousness 
that we have done what we can to release the lower 
limbs of the rising generation. 


WE aro continually receiving indignant lettcra from 
people who are convinced that they ought to have 
won some of our pencil-cases. A reader living near 
London will write most indignantly to ask how it is 

ossible that another sould” et a post-card to us 
rom a remote part of Ireland Bator e did, consider- 
ing that his was posted early Monday morning. If 
these good folk would read the conditions under 
which pencil-cases are awarded they would see how 
the mutter stands, We, as a rule, award a pencil- 
case to the first correct solution of whatevor the 
puzzle or word may bo, and ¢o every twenty-fifth 
terwards, in order to give country readers a fair 
chance. We used toaward them to the jirst twenty- 
Jive or fifty correct applicants, but this meant that 
those living within o few hours’ post of the office 
had a very unfair advantage. The paper is on sale 
allover the country at about the same time, so by the 
plan pursued all! readers havo an equal chance. 


T. 8. sends a most pathetio account of the travels he 


made last week endeavouring to obtain a copy of 
P. W., and seems to think it was our fault that all 
the newsagents to whom he applied were sold out. 
In a way, of course, this was so, for if we 
did not make the paper worth reading, there would 
not be such a demand for it, but beyond our sins in 
this direction we do not see that we are to blame. 
Newsagents naturally only order what they know 
they cansell, and if T. S. or anyone else wants a copy 
regularly he should order it. If he only wants one 
occasionally he must take his chance of getting it. 


fi. M. F. wishes to be informed what weicht of food a 

man lifts to his mouth during his lifetime. 
It would need a strong arm to lift at the same 
time all the solid and liquid food that a man of, say, 
seventy has consumed, for the total weight of this 
amounts to at least sixty tons. 


Z—Sweden is the healthiest country in Europe, and 
ies to it in this respect comes the United King- 
om, 


Ranvotpn.—It is a mistake to suppose that anyone 
can be hurt by the wind of a cannon ball. Several 
famous generals are said to have been killed in this 
way, but, so many cases have been observed in which 
projectiles have actually grazed the body without 
inflicting | injury, that it is certain a death was 
never causec by the mere wind of one. It is most 
likely that the deaths which have been ascribed to 
this have really becn caused by contusions which 
have inflicted severe internal injuries without making 
any wound outwardly. A ball which strikes the 
yielding flesh in an oblique direction may quite well 
occasion such an injury as this. 


L. F. asks :—“ In what part of the United Kingdom are 

the most curious proper names to be found?” 

We should say in the Isle of Man, where 

we have come across the following, among others :-- 
Kewish, Quirk, Greagle, Cubbon, and Qualtrough. 


It seems that adulterations of bread are not much to 
be feared. Mr. John Goodfellow, consultin analyst, 
and author of “The Dietetic Value of Bread,’ 
writes:—Such adulteration as is mentioned by 
Isope, in Home Norgs is practically unknown in 
the baking trade to-day. J have examined hundreds 
of samples of British bread, and only in one or two 
instances have I found adulterants, consisting chiefly 
of rice and potatoes, I have never once found the 
impurities alum, copper sulphate, bone dust, eto, As 
a criterion of the purity of our bread I may mention 
that the cases of adulteration in over six hundred 


oe only amounted to about decimal three per 
sy 


ny 


an eee Pee oe ft ee ae ae a a 
en tod 4 RLe gre tek fe be We 


Wax any ee 
Surt. 96, levi, 


iy ead he be a Professor, an F.RS., or enytning olse 
of the kind. We have no claims to gpch di 

and so modestly withdraw, for we fécl that we are 
quite unworthy of our correspondent’s steel, Perhaps 
s0me reader who feels duly qualified to enter into a 
controversy with Mr. Humphreys, will pick up the 
glove he has thrown down, and endeavour to 
convince him that the usa Vy accepted theories 
regarding heat ond its origin have some claims for 
consideration. 


lncrrep by a recent paragraph regarding tho firm of 
J. P. Coats & Sons, Limited, P. writes :—* When 
converted intoa OomIpSny, about fifteen months 
the net profits of this business were (if I m CY) 
not) returned at £460,000, and this item has since 
increased to about £625,000 ; but, bear in mind the 
astonishing fact that all this profit consists of—no 
more and no less than farthings,—a farthing being 
the net return on ench recl Let your readers set to 
and count up what the output is ; imagining how long 
it must take to provide the trade and roplenish sup- 
plies. There are, I helieve, between 15,000 and 16,000 
stockholders, all after the farthings. What a theme 
to set forth as the very essence of thrift and provi- 
dent economy !” 


R. W. ©. says:—I think, that in one of the early 
numbers of your most excellent ih epee most 
certainly, the best of its kind published in England 
—[if ont you could see us blush—Ep.]—you gave 
some examples of the curious results mis- 
placed commas. In any case, your issue of August 
29th contains avery fine sample. In the last para- 

raph of SomstHina New AND STRANGER, you 
Bacerit a method of killing animals by electricity, 
and say: “The apparatus... consists of a pen 
provided with a metallic floor divided into two 
sections, to secure a good contact, with which 
the hoofs of the animals are o wet.” Of 
course the comma after “contact” should come 
after “which.” You cannot make the “hoofs” wet 
with “two sections,” neither would “two sections” 
make of necessity a “ good electrical contact!" Never 
mind, go on and prosper, is the earnest wish of yours 
very truly. 


M. M.—The powor of a locomotive is oqasly great 
whether it be employed in pushing or pulling, but in 
the former case it is exercised at a mechanical dis- 
advantage, peel when going round curves ; 80 as 
a matter of fact pushing is not ao effective as pulling, 


E. W. asks,—Is it consistent for vegetarians to wear 
leather boots ? In the case of those 
vegetarians who eat no meat simply because they 
consider it more healthful not to do so—and the great 
majority come under this category—we see no 
inconsistency. But the folk who are vogetarians 
because they consider it wrong that animals should 
be killed for their needs, certainly should not wear 
leather bocts, sit on leather-covered chairs, or play 
with a leather football, if they wish to act up to their 
beliefs, 

T. A. R. doubts the statement which recently appeared 
in our columns to tho etfect that the Queen takes 
seven and a half in gloves ———-————All we can say 
is that when we lost a little bet we had with her 
Majesty the other day about reprinting a joke which 
had appeared in the first number, we sent along a box 
of best French sucde, self-sewn, size seven and a half, 
to Balmoral, and heard that they were just the thing. 

We find the space at disposal in this page for annoering 
querics insufficient, and will therefore glally reply by post 
to those readers who care to enclose stamped envelopes with 
their letters of enquiry. All general enquiries will be 
answered. Legal and medical advice we cannot give. 
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SCOTCH TWEEDS, 
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Write direct for Patterns of Scotch Tweeds 
for Gentiemen’s Buitings, also Clan Tartans 
and Home Costame Cloths for Ladies’ 
Dresses, fu Newest and most fashionable 
Styles, Knee Te &c., manu- 


CURRIE, MDOUGALL & SCOTT, 


Langhaugh Mills, Galashiels,N.B., 
And thereby save two intermediate 
profits at least. 
PATTERNS FREE. PaRcets Par. 
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HT SOAP” MONTHLY COMPET ITIONS. 


The following are the Winners of the August Competition. We find that Competitors are sending in Lists of Non-users of Sunlight Soap which they have 
copied either wholly or in part from Lists used by Winners of previous Competitions. Competitors must please note that they will be disqualified if they 
make use of or copy from the lists of previous Winners, or of other Competitors. Unsuccessful Competitors will be allowed to copy from THEIR OWN Lists used in 
previous months, provided they have corrected them, so as to exclude the names of those persons who in the meantime have become users of Sunlight Soap. 


COMPETITORS MUST NOT COPY THE LISTS OF OTHER COMPETITORS. 


WRAPPERS COMPETITION. 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS AGED 16 LAST BIRTHDAY AND UNDER. 
PRIZES each month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watches, value £4 4s. each. 


Girls Aged 16. 

BE. M. Leaver, 8t. Panf's Villa, Chippenham, hiding Fae Bg A. BUCKLE, c/o T. Buckle, Station Lane, Q 
County Durham, 1,810; M. Da’ 14 Forest Terrace, Pontypridd, 1,254; BV. Grd ‘gin Park 
Parade, Fulham Road, London, 8.W., 1,284; M. HisLoP, c/o Mrs. Winlaw, 86, Croft Street, Galashiels, 1,166. 

Chelsea, 7 Cross Street, 8 Btreet, Norwich, 

R. ABBOPT, 84, Place, London, 8.W., 701; B. B. SIMPsoR, 1, t, Sussex 
637; B. ALLMAN, enn gf Song on; 4. LEVISTON, 108, Liverpool Road, St. Helens, 631; M. F. ARGYLE, 
Stanley Farm, Willaston, near Chester, 

Girls Aged 14. 


C. SPITELES, South Street, Wendover, Bu: 984; 8. Coakm, 04, Maryland Road, Stratford, 1,700; L. F. Jupp, 
86, Bermondsey New Road, London, 8.E., 1, a Waiens, 68, Startecs Street, Bishop Auckland, 1,827; A. &. STOBIE, 
215, Hoxton Street, Hoxton, London, N., 1,177. 13. ; 


Seward Street, St. Luke's, London, E.C., 941; E. SPONG, 41, Wood Street, Old 
lows Street, Kin 143, London, N.E., 650; F. Puirson, 40, Whitworth 
. COLLETT, San Ho! , Surrey, 829. 
Girls Aged 12. 

M. Jacost, 7, The Platt, Gardener's Lane, Putney, London, 1,485; J. MILLS, 24, Manchester Road, gall 
Manchester, 1,870; A. ARCHMR, Chestnut Terrace, Taylor Street, Batley, Yorks, 1,260; Fr. JEFFERIES, 9, Mary Po: 
Street, Devizes, 1,102; M BLAOKMORR, West Street, Havant, Hants, 605. 

Cixis Aged 21 ae eter. fn aa ees 

L. BULLI 131, Manor Place, Walworth, London, 8.E., 1,541; B. Moong, rover ner Boad 
Watford Herta, 1,480; & Surra, 1, Barton Street, Villa Street, Walworth, 8.E, 1,418; N. BiLLinanunsr, $18, Mare 
Street, Hackney, N.E., 1,600; B. ALLINeom, Durbam Street, Bishop Auckland, 1,878. 


a J. Stam Rodney Road, 

T. Conpmm, 18, Little Lane, Louth, Lincolnshire, 1,515; 0. DALuIsoN, c/o J. mers, 118, ney » 
Walworth, 1 a4; X. Jo rayon ‘Acrefalr, Rasbon, Wales, 1,888 ; H. SMITH, 89, Vestry Eoad, Camber- 
well, 1,877; J. FRASER, 12, ler Street, Linwood-by-Paisley, N.B., 1,855. 

Boys Aged 15, 

W. T. BALDERSTO: ton Road, 600; A. G. Davey, 9, Teville Road, Worthing, Sussex, 1,486 ; 
BMC Oe Tr Bete Park Litorecon 1-883; W. BRADLEY, 2%, St Afgan'’s End, Kensington, 
London, 1,118; G. Wali, 68, Mata's Road, Dundee, 700. 

5 Bath T: B 

C. GREENFIELD, Salisbury Gloucester Place, London, W., 1,676; A. F. PULLER, 2, ‘errace, Bicester, 
Oxon, 1,486; D. Ma a radiaide treet, ‘Auckland, Durbam, 1,800; J. ARROWSMITH, Poplar Mount, 97, 
Mount Pleasant, Haughton, 1,90; H. BELLAMY, 187, Priory Road, 8t, Denys, Sonthampton, 1,167. 


L Wicxs, ¢, Bartholomew Bail 
Brompton, Kent, 610; M. DAVIES, i 
Road, Grange Town, B.8.0., 520; EB. 


Boys Aged 13. 

G, BH. Warxm. Royal reenfiel Oldham, 1,702; A. @ Edgware Road, 
Marylebone, Lond er ere pti 26, Bisey Beret, uses Park istate, Harrow , London, 1,516; 
v.38 HaRver, 10, Albers Boad, Aston, Birmingham, 1,690; B WILLIAMS, 6, Blagrove Road, Notting Hill, London, 

Boys Aged 13, 


H. WHITEHEAD, 2, Moss View, Heaton Park, Manchester, 1,577; A. AITKEN, 1, Cha 
1.481; W. Epwanps, 674, Oxtord 5 Swansea, 1,445; B. JEFFERSON, 24, St. John's 
823; J. WooLy, 223, Blackfriars Road, London, &.E., 1,817. 
EH Far xs fens Lasers c/o Mr. B. Forster, 67, Red 
E ETH, c/o A. G. Freeth, Bath Boad, Old Swindon, Wilts, 1,440; F. FORSTER, c/o Mr. , ; 
man's Road, as B., 1,828; ns a Wicbailen of D. batcher, Bohemia Boad, St, Leonard’s-on-8ea, 1 318 ; 
4. H. Gnonoz, Btreet, Thame, Oxon, 1,814; W. PONSFORD, 50, Russell Street, 8t. Sidewell's, Exeter, 1,000. 


1 Lane, Galston, Ayrshire, 
ad, New Shildon, Durham, 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., Port Sunlight, near BIRKENHEAD. 
CARD BOX COMPETITION. 
OPEN TO ALL AGED 17 LAST BIRTHDAY AND UPWARDS. 


PRIZES each Month—60 Silver Keyless Lever Waltham Watehes, value £4 4s. 
each. 


Ladies Aged 17 and Upwards. 


C. Nave, 40, Lewis Street, Brighton, 887 ; L. Droxson, 27, Medlock Street, Hulme, Manchester, 807 ; C. WILLIAM- 
son, c/o Mra. Cann, 72, Greame Street, Alerandra Park, Manchester, 806 ; Mrs. TAYLOR, 12, South Terrace, Newmarket, 
Louth, Lincolnshire, 308 ; 8. LLOYD, c/o J. 8. Hindle, 8, James Street West, Darwen, 296; & ARCHER, 121, Baring 
Street, South Shields, 290; F. TURNER, 28, Beaconsfield Terrace, Chandos Road, Stratford, Essex, 287 ; E. HALL, 4, 8t. 
Bedes Road, Masbro’, Rotherham, 281; L. Barre, c/o Marley & Betts, drapers, Cannon Street, Middleabro’-on-Teea, 
280; 8. TuRTON, 127, Bright Street, Carbrook, Sheffield, 280; BK. STonsy, 116, Church Street, Manningham, Bradford, 
276; B. GILL, 104, Tennyson Place, Otley Road, Bradford, 274; B. Parrisos, 16, Farnley Street, Back Lane, Bowling, 
Laisterdyke, near Braiford, 272; A. Watson, 18, Allcar Street, Sheffield, 271; E. TURNER, 200, Newport Road, 
Middlesbro’, 260; C. CoLLims, 48, Stanstead Road, Forest Hill, near London, 250; Mra. CLEMENTS, 96, Romany Road, 
West Norwood, Surrey, 256; EB. FIELDES, Brockle Head Farm, Eocleshill, Darwen, 254; C. SULLIVAN, 86, Armstrong 
Street, Plumstead, Kent, 258; BE. Borer, Harewood Cottage, Broadbo! near Manchester, 250; E. E. Hopasos, 
11%, Edderthorpe Street, Leeds Road, Bradford, %7; EB. ROWLAND, , Wick Road, South Hackney, London, 299; 
M. A. ROBERTSON, 127, North Hill Street, Liverpool, 226; J. ELDRED, 82, Glo'ster Street, South Lambeth, London, 
8.W., 220; C. M. CLarx, Maltongate, Tharnton-le-Dale, near Pickering, Yorkshire, 219; A. WHITTAKER, 554, New 
Road, Failsworth, near Manchester, 219; F. Froagartr, Green Hill Lodge, Compstall, near Stockport, 207; M. A. 
HARDOASTLE, 62, Upper Moascar Street, off Lecds Road, Bradford, 203 ; K. BEAUMONT, 86, Annis Road, South Hackney, 
bendon, E., 202; E. J. ALDRIDGE, West End, Mortlake, Surrey, 181. 


Gentlemen Aged 17 and Upwards. 


J. O. GRIFFITHS, £00, Park Road, Liverpool, 448; E. Morris, High Street, Wheathamptead, near 8¢. Albans, Herta, 
420; G. ATKIN, hairdresser, Pasture Street, Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire, 888; J. GRIMSHAW, 6, Ashton Hill Lane, 
Droylsden, Manchester, 850; J. A. BURKILL, 6, Thorndale Road, Alma Vale, Clifton, Bristol, 861; A BR. ADLART, 
95, Akerm1n Road, Brixton, London, 8. W., 852 ; G. Hays, Pearl Life Office, 8t. Albans Road, Watford, 862; T. DavI- 
80N, Albert Street, Shildon, via Darlington, 850 ; J. ROWBOTTOM, 14, Hollincross Lane, Glossop, 350; M. HENDERSON, 
Co-operative Street, Shildon, 349; H. BAKER, 7, Palace Street, Canterbary, 847; G. 8. Brows, 25, Elm Crescent, 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey, 42; J. Kino, 8, Holmes Terrace, Waterloo Road, London, 8.B., 340; L. W. TURNER, 
196, Newhall Street, Birmingham, 340; W. JOHNS, o/o Mrs. Hartley, general dealer, Fyfield, near Ongar, Essex, 883; 
BR. Kerrie, Liberal Clab, Middle Street, Beeston, Notts., 827; BE. RoTHWBLL, 66, New Town, Tintwistle, Hadfield, 
near Manchester, 825; A. G. Epwanrps, Enfield Villa, London Road, Chippenham, 823; P. ROACH, Main 8 
Mountrath, Queen's County, 820; W. JAMES, 108, Shenley Road, Camberwell, 8.E., 317; J. CHADD, 5, St. John's 
Terrace, Bromyard Road, Worcester, 309; A. CLOUGH, 4, Deekin Square, Attercliffe, SheMfeld, 308; J. KERSHAW, 3877, 
High Street, West Glossop, 806; H. WALKER, manager, Co-operative Stores, 28, Carlton Street, Castleford, Norman- 
ton, 806; G. MoWHIRTER, 76, Zetland Street, Southport, 801; W. HILL, 87, Oakland Street, Widnes, 800; H. NBALB, 
4, Maryland Road, Stratford, E., 300; D. C. PATTERSON, 145, Long Lane, Borough, London, 8.E., 200; KR. Laks, 99, 
Cornwall Road, Lambeth, London, 8.E., 274; E. FERRIs, Salthrop, Wroughton, near Swindon, Wilts, 265. 


Advertisoments should be sent to “ Pearson's Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, E.C. General Offices : Temple Chambers, London, €.C. 
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TITAN Soi 


AP 


WILL WASH CLOTHES 


with NQ RUBBING whatever.|]” 


An absolute fact ! Try it and prove it | f 


CAN NEVER INJURE THE MOST DELICATE FABRICS. 
CONTAINS MO OCOEBMICALS. 
Recommended by Eminent Scientists as PURE AND SAFE. 


WASH WITHOUT WORK] ‘ 


‘‘Oh, men with sisters dear |! 
Oh, men with mothers and wives |! g 

It’s not only /inen youre wearing out, 
But human creatures’ /ives.”— Hood. 


But TITAN SOAP 


Wit WaASE CLOTE=ES 


/ With NO RUBBING whatever. 
SAVING LINEN, LIFE, AND LABOUR. 


Makes Clothes a Better Colour. Never Oracks Hands. 
Soft to the Skin. 


SA VEHS WOoRK-SPARZIS 01.07 3254i8. 
WITHOUT EQUAL FOR FLANNELS & WOOLLENS. 


A THOROUGH DISINFECTANT. 3G. A BAR. Sse. A BOX. 


Sole Manufacturers: THE LIVERPOOL PATENT SOAP COMPANY, LIMITED, LIVERPOOL. 
London Qflses—9 and 10, Southampton Street, Holborn. : 


etiam. HENRY E. PECK’S 


= im aa HY COLOSSAL 
Sr Tita ao MAYEHEE i= CH atch and Iewellerp 


Lt my war 
m y; 


ot e,. i ei : ESTABLISHMENT, 
aa emma em 8 New Bridge St, Ludgate Circus, 


ee Leet LONDON, EC. 


wat iT ~~ OF Wat vee a hONOC 
a “v9 -er: 


ay PReoReE WHERE 50,000 WATCHES ARE 
ok : ALWAYS KEPT IN STOCK. 


OBSER VE ! 


career raneceesepeneeee 

RR“ the earliest days of 
medicinal science, no antidote 
has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the. 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
their curative power is univer- 
sally acknowledged to a degree 
unprecedented in the annals of 
physical research; they stand 
forth pre-eminent to the world 
for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, being the 
most marvellous medicine 
yet discovered for Bilious 
and Nervous Disorders, 
Bick Headache, Indigestion, and 
all Derangements of the Liver, 
and for suffering Females are— ff 


“ A priceleas boon, a treasure more than wealth ; 
‘The banisher of pain, the key to health.” B 


AND 


#4 OVER 250 VARIETIES 


: SUITABLE FOR ALL. 
WATCHES! WATCHES! WATCHES! 


ENGLISH, oh VERICay, oe SWISS. 
NDERFUL VAL 


HENRY E. PECK, 8, NEW BRIDGE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C., 
OPPOSITE CHATHAM AND DOVER RAILWAY STATION. 
Will supply, on receipt of Post-office Order for the amounts specified Lelow, securely packed and by return of post, 
istered, either of the following W: atches :— 

AU Post Ofice Orders to be made payable to H. E. PECK, Ludgate Circus, Post Office, London, E.C. 
Superior, OWN MAKE, Hall-marked, Solid Silver Lever cases, weighing 2o0z, and the finest workmanship ever put 
into a watch ; jewelled movements, etc., etc. Strongest and Best alee Lever ever offered, with five years’ wurrapty, 

‘and one week's free trial, . 6d. 
Patent Lever { Plate, Chronometer Balance; jewelled in 15 ee Y staring Silver Cases, £2 28. Od. Ladies’ 
or Gents’. WORTH DOUBLE. 
A Handsome Ladics’ or Gents’ } Plate Watch ; 8 holes jewelled ; of best finish, Hall-marked, S:lver Cases ; hard White 
el Dial ; Gold or Steel Hands. Ladies’ Watch with beautiful Engraved Cases, White ur Fancy toe as preferred, 
with three years’ warranty and one week's free trial, and WILL LAST A LIFETIME, £1 . Od. 
MONEY CHEERFULLY RETURNED IF NOT APPROVED. 


WITH EACH OF THE neo = WATCHES, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, we give a Coupon entitling purchaser to £200 if they meet with death through a Railway 
Accident, or £1 per week for six wecks if disabled whilst travelling se an Sia! een 7, effected ie the 
STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE Cu, 42, Poultry, Cheapside, London, E. ADDY MP., 
Chairman, We are now supplyines 300 Coupons daily ts purchasers of our yacien Each coupon is Seiablg for 
months from date of purchase. FREE TO ALL. 
CITY OF LONDON WATCH CLUB COMPANY. 
CLUB DEPARTHENT. 
Ate Wega lieder EVERYWHERE. 

ce, Mine, etc. in Great Britain and Ireland where 50 hands are employed, 
Wanted a RELI! a RELIABLE at and ruces PERSON to introduce a Watch, etc., Club for the City of London Wateb Club 
Co,, thus securing for their members accurate Watches and useful articles, Responsible persons can have by post our 

Catalogues, 1,000 Mlustrations. Hlease say where employed and number of hands. Addreas. 


HENRY E. PECK, Manager, No. 8, New Bridge Street, Lu gate Clicus, London, E.C. 


(TWO MINUTES’ WALK FROM ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL) 
MENTIUN PAPER. 


In Boxes, 93d, 1s. 14d, ana 2s. Od. each. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
ST. HELENS. 
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